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A Twelve- | 
Year-Old 
Boy Run- 
ning a 
Four-Horse 
Disk 


Harrow 


These pictures /, 
show Hubert | 
Nelson, of Svea, | 
Minnesota, the |. 
twelve-year-old i; 
son of Mr. A. |: 
4 O. Nelson doing I} 
A work which ex- | 
plains ‘‘Why | 
Western Farm- | 
ers Make More | 
™ Than We Do |) 
and Work) 
Less.”? (See |} 
Mr. Poe’s arti- 
cleon page 11.) 
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Wesleyan 
MACON, GEORGIA 


Delightful climate. Thorough and extensive 
course of study. Music, Art and Oratory of 
the highest order. Illustrious body of alum- 
nae, choice student body, ideal home life, stu- 
dent government, excellent faculty, splendid 
boarding department and good athletics. The 
oldest and one of the choicest great colleg 
for womenin the world. Address, Dept. M. 


C. R. JENKINS, 


Georgia 
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For Women 


Macon 

































Ga. School of Technology 


The graduates of thi3 leading engineering 
institute always in demand. 

They are always well versed in the advanced 
courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Textile and Civ- 
il Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, Chemis- 
try and Architectare. 

Prepa for real teachi including new equipment for 
shop, mill and laboratories, New hospital, new shop buildings, 
Dormitories. splendid mew Y. M. C, A. Cost reasonable. Climata 

ti Largest and most complete 


healthful. Envi Nent 
Atlasta, Ga, 








athletic field in the South. Write for catalog. 


K. G. Matheson, LL.D., Pres., 
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Among the Healthful Pine Hills of Mississippi, with its modern, well eq uipped buildings, 
the Largest Private College for Girls in the South, offers Christian influences together with 
an Ideal Union of Home and School. Sixty acres of campus for recreation and athletics, 

Largest Conservatory of Music in the South; Oratory and Ari, 

Write for our Catalog No. 22. J. W. BEESON, A. M.. LL. D., Pres.. Meridian, Miss. 
Meridian Male College is an ideal place for your brother—nearby. Military features, Christ- 
jan home influence. Operated in connection with Meridian Woman’s College. 
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One of the few colleges for women in the 
uth that confers an A. B..Degree, repre- 
senting four years of genuine college work 
according to the standard of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges of the Southern States. 


Diplomas awarded those who complete 
the course in the schools of Art and Masic. 
Library facilities exceltent. 
Systematic training in physicateducation 
© director and ee Courts for 
tennis and basket-bafl. 


Board and furnished room in Main Buitd- 
ing, heat, light, literary tuition, fees for 
physician and nurse, and all minor fees, 
$220.50; in the East Building and Cottages, 
from $47.50 to $65 less. 


Students not offering the necessary units 
for entrance may prepare in Meredith Acad- 
emy, which is rated in Class A of the ac- 


credited schools of the State University. 

















For Catalog, Quarterly Bufletin, or Fuller Information, Address 
R. T. VANN, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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aed GUILFORD COLLEGE 
THOROUGH HIGH MORAL TONE IDEAL LOCATION 
Eight Courses in Arts and Sciences, Music, Domestic Science, 
Bookkeeping and Banking. Expression 
Ten Buildings With All Modern Conveniences Athletic Field 
EXPENSES LOW ECONOMY AND SELF HELP ENCOURAGED 
For catalog and information address L. L. HOBBS, LL.D., President 
GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C. 
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CHOW AN COLLEGE 





(Formerly Chowan, Baptist Female Instituce.) 

A high-grade College for Women, founded in 1848. 
eral Arts, Sciences, Music, Expression. Physical 
Teachers’ Training Courses. Trained Faculty. Magnificent fifty-acre campus, with 
beautiful lawns and driveways Ideal climate, healthful location. New steam 
heating plant and water-works. Outdoor exercises. Ioan funds. Catalogue on 


equest, ° 
se BOARD, ROOM AND LITERARY TUITION ONLY $160.09. 
JAMES D. BRUNER, President. - -- - Murtreesboro, N. C. 


Substantial courses in Lib- 
Culture, and Domestic Science. 











$73-$90 Pays for Board, Rent, Lights, “A great school.""—Hight C. Moore, editor 
a 


nd Literary Tuition at of Biblical Recorder. 
“A magnificent school.” -—- Charity and 
PIEDMONT (::: 
“Ideally ltocated.’’—Cleveland Star. 
: . “Boarding system unique.’’—C. W. Pay- 
For Entire Session of Bias Sienthe. seur, pastor of Baptist Guarch, Gaffney, S.C 
SESSION OPENS AUGUST 6TH “The best and cheapest school in the 
LITERARY, BIBLE, BUSINESS, }State.”"—E. M. Koonce, member of Legisla- 
and MUSIC, / tature, N.C 


For Ulustrated Catalog, write to W. D. BURNS, Lawndale, Cleveland Co., N. C. 

















East Carolina Teachers Training School 


A State school to train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina. Every 
energy is directed to this one purpose. Tuition free to all who agree to teach, Fall 


term begins September 23, 1913. 
For catalog and other information, address 
ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President. - ° Greenville, N. C. 











(See other school ads, on page 19.) 





GOOD ROADS SPECIAL AUGUST 9, 


The issue of August 9 will be our annual Good Roads 





Special. 
readers who have been improving their roads. 


For it we want a big lot of experience letters from 
If your county 


or township has done anything to make its roads better, write 


and tell us about it. 
and please don’t write any essay on good roads. 
that. 


Make your letter short and to the point, 


We can do 
We can’t tell what your section is doing and thow it has 


paid ; and that is what we ask you todo. Five dollars for the 


best letter, $2.50 each for the two next best. 
rates for all others. 
will be considered. 


Regular space 
No letters reaching us later than July 238 





HOUSEK EEPER’S SPECIAL AUGUST 30. 





We always invite letters for our Specials. We do so for this one; 
every housewife is invited to send along any bit of experience or 
any practical suggestion which she thinks will be helpful to other 


housekeepers. 


Regular space rates will be paid for every item 


published; and for the three best letters three prizes—$5, $2.50, 
and $2.50—will be given. No long, rambling letters will get any 
of these prizes, either; so make yours short. We not only desire 
etters for this issue, however; we also wish suggestions. If you are 
a housekeeper, write and tell us what you would like to have dis- 


cussed, what information would help you most. 


Such suggestions 


will be greatly appreciated; but to be of any use they must be inour 
hands within the next week. All letters for publication must reach 


us by August 16. Get yours in early. 





The Editor’s Talks With the Reader. 


read and enjoyed ‘‘Miss Minerva and 


: William Green Hill,” the delightfully 
° humorous serial story we have just 


been running? 
drop us a postal and say so? 
have not been 


| i pee your wife read The Progres- 
sive Farmer? We fear that 
many a woman thinks The Progres- 
sive Farmer is “only a farm paper’ 
and does not get the advantage of 
Mrs. Hutt’s superb articles.. Tell 
your wife about them, if she doesn’t 
already know—and tell her, too, that 
Mrs. Hutt will gladly answer any 
questions about housekeeping just as 
other members of our staff will glad- 
ly answer any questions about farm- 
ing. 


ers, tell us so. In fact, we want 


tor and tell us at any time how 


more interesting. 
iv, 
If you have a farm to sell or 
rent, why don’t you put an ad. 
our Land Exchange? 


i. 

Look over our list of school adver- 
tisements and write for catalogs of 
all that interest you. You may find 
a better school for your boy or girl 
than you have yet considered. 


wi. 


ways a number on the lookout 


tion of the country. 


If you did, won’t you 


We 


running stories, and 
tried this one only as an experiment. 
If you liked this one and want oth- 


ev- 


ery reader of The Progressive Farm- 
er to feel that he is an assistant edi- 


the 


Paper can be made more helpful or 


for 
in 


Among our 
150,000 farmer readers, there are al- 


for 


new locations, and a good many may 
be interested in your particular sec- 
Or if you w 


ant 


& manager for your farm, an adver- 


We should like to know how many 


tisement in our Farmers’ 
readers of Tho Progressive Farmer 


may find just the man you want. 


Exchange 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








NLESS there is sufficient moisture in the soil 
to mature the crop, no matter how hot and 
dry the weather may become, it is risky to cease 
eultivation and allow a crust to form on the sur- 
face. Early corn may need no more cultivation to 
gave moisture; but late corn and cotton should be 
eultivated as long as there is danger of it suffering 
for lack of moisture to mature its fruit. On the 
other hand, in those sections that have had rain 
recently we would rather risk no further cultiva- 
tion than cultivation deep enough to seriously 
break the roots of the plants, for, verily, late deep 
cultivation is worse than no cultivation. 





UR good Southern boys will pull fodder again 

this year because the ‘fold man” tells them 
to do so, or because he has not provided other 
means of supplying hay for the livestock; but 
truly, the boys ought not to do it. It is about the 
“meanest”? work any father ever set a boy to 
doing, and being an “‘old man’s” job, the old men 
ought to do it. No young man should be com- 
pelled to engage in such an antiquated, out-of-date 
piece of work. Yes, corn fodder, pulled when the 
leaves are green, is good feed and is better than 
nothing, but why should it be this or nothing? 
That is simply an ignorant or lazy man’s excuse. 


Feeding Values of Oat Straw and Cotton- 
seed Hulls. 


— 


A READER wishes to know the comparative 





feeding value of oat straw and cottonseed 

hulls for milk cows. He quotes oat straw 

at $8 per ton and cottonseed hulls at $15 per ton. 

The following is the average of the feed chem- 
ists’ analyses of oat straw and cottonseed hulls: 


TABLE No. 1—CHEMICAL ANALYSIS—POUNDS IN 100. 

















Cottonseed 

Oat Straw. Hulls. 

es EE Ee ee pee a eae ee 9.2lbs.. {| 11.1 Ibs. 
Ne oes. une ineraciceinmanns a aa * 
ER Sea eae ee 4.0 ‘ re ee 
Ee. a6 * 46.3 “ 
Nitrogen free extract.................---- 42.4 ‘ $3.4 °° 
Fa eer ennn ene ene-- 25 ----------------- +e = * is 

FOUN La EE ote: ic <amdnndincinnaconenud 100.0 Ibs. | 100.0 Ibs. 





Qnly a part of the nutrients contained in any 
feed is digested and owing to the large amount of 
crude fiber in these two feeds, which is very hard 
to digest, the animals do not get as much from 
them as their analyses might indicate. There- 
fore, in the following table is shown the number 
of pounds of nutrients actually digested by the 
animals in 100 pounds of these feeds. It should 
be noted that in giving the digestible nutrients, 
the crude fiber and nitrogen free extract are in- 
cluded under the single term, carbohydrates: 


TABLE No. 2—DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS. 





Cottonseed 
Oat Straw. Hulls, 





SL Ea ee ees oe 1.3 Ibs. 
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Feeds like oat straw and cottonseed hulls, 
altho low in nutritive value, may be used fn such 
a@ way as to make them of considerable value, but 
Owing to their fibrous content a great amount of 
energy is required to digest them, and they should 
not be fed in large quantities to dairy cows. Some 
of the feed is used to supply heat to maintain the 
body temperature, which in the cow is around 101 
degrees; but if the amount of such feeds consumed 
is large, the energy expended in chewing and di- 
gesting them may produce more heat than is 
necessary which is the reason only small amounts 
of such feeds containing an excessive amount of 
fiber should be used. In small quantities and in 
combination with other and richer feeds, oat straw 
and cottonseed hulls have the nutritive value 
shown in table No. 1. They are serviceable in a 
ration for dry cattle, fattening animals and horses 
and mules doing little or no work, and may well 
form a small part of the ration for dairy cows, 
especially if the balance of the ration is silage, 
roots or other succulent feeds. But for dairy 
cows, young or growing animals, not receiving 
Silage or other succulent feeds, or horses doing 
hard or fast work, only a small part if any of the 
roughage should consist of feeds containing as 
much fiber as oat straw and cottonseed hulls, be- 


cause it requires too much energy to digest them. 
If dairy cows are receiving about all the silage 
they will take, then oat straw or cottonseed hulls 
may be used to advantage to supply the small 
amount of dry roughage which silage-fed cows 
require for best results. If no succulent feed is 
used, then not over a fourth or a third of the 
roughage should consist of feeds as low in feed 
value as oat straw and cottonseed hulls. 

A comparison of our tables shows that oat 
straw is as valuable as cottonseed hulls, and if 
run through a feed cutter and meal sprinkled over 
it, as is usually done with cottonseed hulls, it is 
as acceptable to the cattle. 

Oat straw is not worth $8 a ton for feeding, 
and certainly cottonseed hulls are not worth $15 
a ton, unless no cheaper feeds can be obtained, 
and in such a case no profit can be made in feed- 
ing cows. These feeds should not sell for more 
than $4 to $6 a ton, and even these amounts ex- 
pended in producing silage and legume hays will 
be much more profitable in feeding dairy cows. 





The All-Cotton Farmer’s Point of View, 
and Where It is Wrong. 


COTTON planter who grew over 200 acres of 
A oats this year and made an average yield of 

forty-two bushels to the acre, remarked to 
the writer recently that, “It is not practicable to 
grow so large an area of oats as this on a cotton 
plantation,- because the cotton demands the atten- 
tion of all the men and mules at the time the oats 
must be harvested.”’ 

This is the usual viewpoint of the large cotton 
planter. Anything that interferes with the culti- 
vation of the largest possible area that his tenants 
and teams can cultivate in cotton must give way. 
From the cotton planter’s position, it is the cor- 
rect way of looking at the problem and any of 
these large cotton planters can give you the fig- 
ures to prove the soundness of their contention. 
They can show by figures that won’t lie that cotton 
is the best crop and that the more acres they plant 


- the larger their profits. 


That they prove their position on paper cannot 
be denied, but do the results of fifty years of that 
kind of farming support their arguments? 

In individual. cases, there is little doubt but 
they can show that a man can produce more do!- 
lars in receipts from cotton than from oats, corn, 
or other crops suited to this section, and for any 
one year, or possibly for any period as short as 
five years, they can show that they can better 
afford to grow cotton than to grow corn and oats 
which interfere with the growing of cotton. 

But after all the arguments and facts are con- 
sidered and given their full value and proper re- 
lationships, we still‘believe their contention is un- 
sound. The success of any system of farming can- 
not be judged by the crops or the net earnings 
for one year or for five years. The test which the 
cotton planter usually applies—the money obtain- 
ed for the present crop or year—is not half a true 
test. Any system of farming which decreases the 
producing powers of the land is a failure, no mat- 
ter what the profits may be for any one year; but 
even from the standard of money alone no one- 
crop system of farming has ever proved profitable 
for a period of twenty or more years. 

Moreover, in the figures which the cotton 
planter uses to prove that he can better afford to 
grow cotton with which to buy corn and oats than 
to grow these if they lessen the acres to be plant- 
ed in cotton, the cotton planter unwittingly de- 
ceives himself as to the source of his profits. If 
a bale of cotton is grown, the land-owner can buy 
it from the Negro tenants for one, two or three 
cents a pound less than it is really worth. Not 
that he does this with the intent of cheating the 
tenant, but he must make himself safe and makes 
certain to pay such a price as will insure him 
against the possibility of loss. Again, if oats, 
corn and hay are grown they are consumed on 
the place, whereas if they are bought they can be 
charged to the tenant at a price which will pay 
good interest on the investment and a little more 
for insurance against loss. 

In the cotton planter’s calculations these con- 
siderations are, of course, ignored and while he 
usually places the yields of oats and corn at about 
the correct average, in estimating the yield of cot- 
ton he puts it far above that obtained except on 


a few choice acres. For instance, these cotton 
planters will tell you that they grow three-fourths 
of a bale per acre; but on an average on the plan- 
tation as a whole, they do not grow a half bale 
per acre. Even the famous Yazoo Delta averages 
less than a half bale of cotton to the acre, and so 
will any other section that sticks to cotton to the 
exclusion of all other crops for a series of twenty- 
five years or more, unless it does better farming 
and uses more fertilizers than we have yet learn- 
ed to do. 

Land that will grow forty bushels of oats per 
acre, followed by soy beans or cowpeas, will make 
as large net profits from the sale of these crops 
as it will make from cotton, if cultivated in cotton 
year after year. And wherein these crops and 
corn used in a rotation surpass any one-crop sys- 
tem, lies in the fact that the fertility of the soil 
may be, and generally is, maintained if not in- 
creased, while with cotton to the exclusion of 
other crops, the fertility decreases. 

That oats interfere with cotton cultivation, is 
no more to be set down against oats than against 
cotton. The trouble lies in the fact that we have 
failed to obtain anything like a true idea of cor- 
rect farm management or a correct cropping sys- 
tem. When any one crop occupies more than one- 
third the cultivated land, soil fertility is not gen- 
erally maintained nor is there an economical dis- 
tribution of the labor throughout the year for men 
and teams, the two most expensive items in the 
production of farm crops. 

Our friend was right. It is not practicable to 
grow a large area of oats on a plantation where 
the cotton crop occupies so large a proportion of 
the land that it requires all the farm force to cul- 
tivate it, but the fault is not with the oat crop 
but rather with the cropping system, and our 
average yields of less than 200 pounds of lint cot- 
ton per acre prove it. 





Teosinte and Ribbon Cane as Silage Crops. 
; READER wishes to know the ‘feeding value 





of teosinte and ‘seeded ribbon cane,’ and if 
they are suitable for silage and the effect 
each has on the soil.” 

Seeded ribbon cane so-called, is simply sor- 
ghum and so far as we know possesses no ad- 
vantages for forage over the common saccharine 
sorghums in use. 

Teosinte is a rank-growing annual grass closely 
resembling corn in appearance and is also closely 
related to it chemically. It does best on rich land 
and must have an abundance of moisture and 
warm weather to make large yields. Except in 
the extreme South it has little to recommend it, 
and as a silage neither it nor seeded ribbon cane 
is superior to corn. On thin land the sorghum 
will possibly make more feed than corn, but as a 
general silage crop corn is beyond doubt better 
than either. 

The following is the analysis of green teosinte, 
sorghum and corn: 








Bay 
Teosinte. Sorghum. Corn. 

NORAD ccc ca succes 79.8 percent | 79.4percent.| 79.0 percent. 
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These crops, being so near alike in composition, 
will remove nearly the same amounts of plant 
foods, except, nitrogen, from the soil, according to 
the size of the crops produced. On rich land, in 
the extreme South, teosinte will produce a larger 
tonnage of forage than either of the others and on 
rather thin land sorghum will produce more for- 
age than corn, therefore, under such conditions, 
may deplete the plant foods in the soil, especially 
phosphoric acid and potash, a little more. On the 
other hand, corn being a little richer in protein 
than the others will take a little more nitrogen 
from the soil, in proportion to tonnage produced. 
For instance, an acre of green corn yielding ten 
tons will draw about fifty-four pounds of nitrogen 
from the soil, while ten tons of teosinte contains 
only about twenty-nine pounds of nitrogen and 
ten tons of sorghum about forty-two pounds of 
nitrogen. Ten tons of green teosinte will remove 
twenty pounds of phosphoric acid and fifty pounds 
of potash; ten tons of sorghum twenty-four 
pounds of phosphoric acid and sixty pounds of 
potash, while ten tons of green corn will remove 
from the soil twenty-six pounds of phosphoric 
acid and sixty-six pounds of potash. 

Sorghum, owing to the nature of its root sys- 
tem, may leave the soil in worse mechanical con< 
dition for the succeeding crop. 
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What Professor 
Massey Says 











F I mix basic slag and tankage and let it stand 

three weeks, will there be any damage done?” 1 
would rather not mix basic slag with organic mat- 
ter containing nitrogen, if the mixture is to stand 
any time. Used at once there may not be any loss, 
but I fear the lime will carbonate the ammonia 
and let it escape if the mixture stands long. 





ROM Cumberland County, North Carolina: 
“Please tell me if timothy hay will grow here, 
and on what sort of land?” I suppose you mean 
timothy grass for hay making. On low moist and 
strong land you might sow the seed in the fall and 
get one crop from it, and in all probability that 
would be the last. We have grasses that make 
better hay than timothy, and for cattle the pea- 
vine hay is worth twice as much as timothy. Grow 
more peas and pea hay. 





READER says: “I have a field of cotton that 

has been almost destroyed by the root lice. 
Can anything be done for it?” Hardly now. It 
might help a little to apply tobacco dust liberally 
along the rows. But the best plan where the land 
is infested with these insects is to use tobacco 
stems liberally in the furrows in planting. This 
will help the plants and will be a repelling influ- 
ence to the lice. In fact, I do not believe they will 
show up if there are plenty of tobacco stems un- 
der the cotton. 





N OUR section of eastern North Carolina we 

grow a great deal of corn to ship as roasting- 
ears North. Will it not pay us to build silos and 
make ensilage of this green corn after the ears 
are cut, as there will be a good many nubbins on 
it? Can ensilage be made at that season?” Yes; 
it will certainly pay well to use the corn for en- 
silage, and there will be no difficulty in making it 
at any season. The large corn canners in the 
North make ensilage successfully of the green 
corn cobs and shucks. 





ROM southern Georgia: “I want your advice 

as to the best time to sow the seed of the 
- Prizetaker onion to get plants to set out in Octo- 
ber.” I would not have the plants so early. In 
_your. section, November is early enough to set 
.them out, and you can get the plants strong 
.enough by sowing the seed in mid-August or even 
first of September. Grow them to the size of a 
-lead pencil, and in transplanting clip the roots 
-and top a little. I am a good way north of you, 
and I have sown them here in September. 





A FARMER writes: “In clearing a piece of pine 
woods we burned the brush on the ground, 
-which was in crimson clover, and where the 
brush was burned these spots had far the heav- 
iest clover. What does this indicate?” The pine 
-ashes had a very small percentage of potash, a 
considerable percentage of lime and a very small 
percentage of phosphoric acid and all helped the 
clover. The chief indication, I would assume, is 
that the land will be helped by liming. The ashes 
sweetened the soil and made it more favorable to 
clover. 





READER says: “I find white worms eating 

into the base of my peach trees. What shall 
I do to prevent them?” You have the peach 
borers, as all peach trees have if neglected. You 
can to some extent prevent the moth from laying 
eges by painting the stems of the tree for a foot 
from the ground up with white lead and oil. But 
you must go over the trees carefully spring and 
falliand cut out all the borers that have got in. 
You can see the gum at the base of the tree, and 
where you see that you will know that borers are 
at work. 





ROM a recent letter: “There is so much said 

~ about the value of Bermuda grass as a perma- 
nent pasture that I want to get a field in it. When 
should the seed be sown?” You are right up at 
the foot of the Blue Ridge and I do not think that 
Bermuda is the best grass for your section. It is 
all right in the warmer parts of the South and in 
the sandy plains, for it is a hot weather grass and 
loves a warm soil and sunshine. You can grow 
grasses better suited to your section. A mixture 
of orchard grass, redtop and bluegrass will make 
a better pasture in your section than Bermuda. 





READER asks: ‘Please tell me what is the 
matter with my peach trees. Some of them 
are turning yellow and dropping the leaves as the 
fruit ripens. Is there a disease called the ‘yel- 
dows’?” There is certainly such a disease. But the 
mere turning yellow of the leaves is not always 


an indication of the yellows. The first appearance 
of the yellows is the production of bunches of thin 
wiry shoots, and the premature ripening of the 
fruit. Then these shoots turn yellow, and the 
tree gradually dies. With a normal character of 
the growth, the turning yellow may be merely an 
indication of a lack of plant food in the soil. Bet- 
ter give the trees a good application of a high- 
grade fertilizer spread out where the limbs drip, 
as that is where the feeding roots are and not up 
around the trunk. 





N GROWING the fall crop of lettuce,” asks a 

reader, “‘is it best to sow in rows and thin out 
or to transplant?’’ I have always had better suc- 
cess from transplanting than from sowing and 
thinning. I sow the seed very thinly broadcast on 
a well-prepared bed and cover the bed with old 
fertilizer sacks and water on them. These pre- 
vent the drying and crusting of the soil and are 
taken off as the seed germinates. Then trans- 
plant as soon as large enough to handle, and to 
prevent hands from setting them too deep, set on 
slight ridges that can be levelled down later, for 
a lettuce plant set too deeply will not head well. 





HAVE some black swamp land that has been 

limed,’”’ writes a reader. “It is planted in cot- 
ton, and the cotton seems to be dwindling and 
dying. What will stop this?’ You do not say 
what fertilizer if any you applied to the cotton. 
But the black swamp land, while rich in potential 
nitrogen is very deficient in mineral matters, es- 
pecially in potash. You can make cotton on such 
land by giving it a heavy application of acid phos- 
phate and potash. I would suggest 500 pounds 
of acid phosphate and fifty pounds of muriate of 
potash an acre. Perhaps the drainage is poor. 
If so, it should be remedied, for cotton will not 
thrive in wet soil. 





FARMER writes: “I can get pulverized phos- 

phate rock in car-loads, delivered, for $7 a 
ton, containing 28 per cent phosphoric acid. Have 
some new ground full of humus and a clover sod 
to turn. Will the floats make a good side-dress-~- 
ing for corn?’’» On your new land, and also when 
clover is turned under, you will find the floats 
valuable. Applied now alongside of corn, the 
floats will have little effect on the corn, but if lib- 
erally used, they will have a fine effect on the oat 
crop following the corn. One of the best ways to 
use floats is to mix about 100 pounds to each ton 
of stable manure. It will more than double the 
efficiency of the manure. 





HAVE a Concord grape vine.that sets a great 

crop every year, but they all rot or fall off,” 
writes a farmer. “I tried close pruning without 
effect. What should I do?’”’ No amount of prun- 
ing will avail against the black-rot disease to 
which the Concord is peculiarly liable. You should 
have sprayed the vine early in spring before the 
buds swelled, with Bordeaux mixture, and then 
should have repeated the spraying after the bloom 
is done every ten days till the fruit is nearly 
grown. The first indications of the rot come in 
brown spots on the leaves, and these transfer the 
spores to the fruit, and you must keep the vines 
well protected by spraying with Bordeaux and you 
will get good fruit. 





F I SOW early cabbage seed to make fall 

heads,” asks a gardener, “will they mature all 
right?”’ There is no need for sowing the early 
cabbage seed, for you can grow large late winter 
cabbages without any difficulty. Sow seed of the 
late Flat Dutch cabbage in late July, and keep 
them growing rapidly in the seed-bed by not let- 
ting them suffer for lack of water. Set them in 
late August on very heavily manured land and 
cultivate well, and you can head them in Novem- 
ber and December. When the weather gets cold 
in December turn the heads over with the top of 
the head towards the north and cover the stem 
and lower part of the head with earth, and they 
will keep all right till used. . 


FRIEND writes: “I was at Rock Hill, South 

Carolina, recently, and was surprised to see 
that they are growing alfalfa successfully on red 
clay soil, and are using two tons an acre of ground 
limestone. J have similar land here in Mecklen- 
burg County, North Carolina, and would like to 
try a few acres. But is that heavy application of 
limestone going to make the land give up all its 
plant food and ruin it?” No. The two tons of 
ground limestone are all right for alfalfa. Of 
course, of burnt lime, somewhat caustic, I would 
not use half as much, but the limestone will do no 
harm no matter how much they use. But I note 
that you say they plow it under. That is a mistake. 
It should be applied after the land is plowed and 
then merely harrowed in so that it will sink 
through all the land. 








HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
There Ought to be Money in Cherries. 


OR some climatic reason+the finer cherries 
F have never thriven in the warmer parts of 

the coast country south of Maryland, and 
even for some distance in the interior till we reach 
quite an elevated section. At Raleigh, North Car- 
olina, the trees flourish and seem perfectly 
healthy, but never produce any fruit to amount to 
much. The sour cherries of the Morello and 
Duke class thrive finely, but the Bigareaus and 
Heart cherries make no fruit. 

But coming westward in North Carolina, ag 
soon as an elevation of 900 to 1,000 feet above 
the sea level is reached the cherries thrive and 
make fruit as fine as any in California, and in all 
the upper parts of Virginia they thrive and bear 
weil. I have seen cherries grown in Albemarle ag 
fine as any grown anywhere, and if these cherries 
were packed in the same manner that the Cali- 
fornia fruit is packed, there is no reason why they 
should not sell equally well and be more profit- 
able by reason of the shorter haul. Elton, Gov- 
ernor Wood, Napoleon, Black Tartarian, and many 
others are showy fruits, and, so far as I have ob- 
served the fruit grown in Albemarle, is sold profit- 
ably, tho simply tumbled in?’ strawberry boxes, 
I cannot but think that if thé growers would use 
the same flat boxes the California growers use and 
pack in the same attractive. manner the cherry 
would become one of the most profitable of sum- 
mer fruits. The trees are longer lived than the 
peach, too. 

Of course, as with all other fruits, spraying must 
be attended to, and the trees grown with very 
short stems and dwarfish in shape for ease in 
spraying and gathering the crop. What our fruit- 
growing sections need is a greater diversity of 
products and not an exclusive devotion to one 
class of fruit. There is already a talk of over- 
production in apples, which I cannot see much 
danger in, for we who have to buy our apples still 
have to pay just as much for them every winter. 
Then in the apple industry there will always be 
failures from men planting and neglecting the 
proper care of their orchards, and those that do 
take the care will generally reap a profit. But 
this is no reason why they should not grow the 
summer fruits and make the fruit-growing and 
shipping a continuous thing, from strawberries, 
cherries, summer apples, and peaches, to the win- 
ter fruits. 

In Delaware the apple growers have always 
found the summer apples to pay about as well as 
the winter fruits. One grower there told me that 
he was warned that summer apples would soon be 
overdone, but he had found that every year the 
summer fruit was more and more profitable. 





Johnson Grass For Pasture. 


N ALABAMA reader says he intends sowing 
A eighty acres in Johnson grass and wants to 

know: “Best time to sow, fall or spring; 
how much seed per acre; cost of seed and best 
way to prepare the land? Also how many head 
of cattle will eighty acres of this grass graze, 
average land?” 

Johnson grass is not very satisfactory for per- 
manent pasture. Livestock like it and it affords 
considerable grazing for two or three years and 
then becomes very patchy and affords much less 
pasturage. 

It may be sowed in fall or spring, but probably 
the fall is best, if sowed moderately early and 
there is sufficient moisture. From twenty-five to 
thirty pounds of seed may be sowed to the acre. 

Seedsmen advertising in The Progressive Farm- 
er will quote prices, but in some States, Tennes- 
see for instance, it is unlawful to sell Johnson 
grass seed. 

When sowed for pasture, it should be mixed 
with other pasture plants, especially the clovers. 

As to how many head of cattle eighty acres of 
average land sowed in Johnson grass will graze, 
we are unable to make even a good guess. It will 
depend on the rainfall, the size and kind of cattle 
and the length of time it has been pastured, as 
well as the fertility of the land. When-first sow- 
ed, or the first two years after being sowed, it 
will furnish much more grazing than later, if the 
land is unbroken and the pasturing is continuous. 
If white, bur, sweet and Japanese clovers are sow- 
ed with it, and there is a good stand, eighty acres 
would graze eighty head of cattle ranging from 
500 to 1,000 pounds in weight during moist sea- 
sons, while in dry weather one-half that number 
might be too many. It is usually safest to allow 
two to three acres for 800 or 1,000 pounds of 
cattle, but one acre of good land well set in pas- 
ture plants will often afford more feed than four 
or five acres of indifferent pasture. 
less careful preparation if the season is favorable. 

It may be sowed broadcast and harrowed in on 
@ good seed-bed, but a stand may be obtained 
with less careful preparation if the season is 
favorable. 7 B. 
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HOW TO MARKET TIMBER. 


By W. W. ASHE, U. S. Forest Service. 





No. I1].—Grades of Oak, Chestnut and Pine. 








N OAK the important grades are: 
I Firsts and Seconds: Width six 
inches and over; pieces six to seven 
inches wide, allow no standard de- 
fect; one defect to every additional 
four inches of width. N. Y. price, 
$62.50 per thousand feet. Local 
price, from $45 to $50. 

No. 1 Common: four inches and 
over wide. To cut two-third clear 
face cutting in from two to five 
pieces, no piece to be less than four 
inches wide and 18 inches long. N. 
Y. price, $41 per 1,000 feet. Local 
price, from $20 to $25 per thousand 
feet. 

No. 2 Common. To work at least 
50 per cent clear cutting in the man- 
ner of No. 1 Common. N. Y. price, 
$28.50 per 1,000 feet. Local price, 
$15 to $18 per thousand feet. 

No. 3 Common: To work at least 
50 per cent sound cuttings in the 
same manner as No. 1 Common. N. 
Y. price, $20.50 per 1,000 feet. Lo- 
cal price, $7 to $10 per thousand feet. 

The following table gives the pro- 
portion of grades in good white oaks 
of different diameters which are free 
from wormholes and defects, and the 
butt logs of which are entirely free 
from all outside defects, such as 
sprouts, small knots, scars or burls:! 


The local log-run value from trees 
of different diameters can be obtain- 
ed by deducting the product of the 
weight (4,000 pounds per 1,000 
feet) in hundreds by the freight rate 
from New York there. 

Not only do oak trees vary widely 
in the proportion of the different 
grades with size, but the different 
kinds of oaks vary greatly in the pro- 
portion of the different grades which 
they contain. Short, knotty or scrub- 
by trees will cut out a much smaller 
proportion of the higher grades than 
is shown in the table. Such trees 
will yield very little lumber above 
the grade of No. 1 Common. The 
following proportion of grades in 
species other than white oak re- 
fers only to clear-stemmed trees. 
The water oak of the mountains 
(mountain red oak) will have from 
25 to 50 per cent more Firsts and 
Seconds than is shown in the 
table and a relatively smaller pro- 
portion of No. 2 Common and No. 
3 Common, and will have a value 
per 1,000 feet about 25 per cent 
higher than shown for white oak. 
Black oak and the red oak of the 
Piedmont and Coastal Plain will 
have from 25 to 50 per cent less of 
Firsts and Seconds than shown for 






































































































white oak, this decreased proportion 
of these goods being made up by an 
increased amount of Nos. 2 and 3 
Common, while the value of lumber 
from these trees per 1,000 feet will 
be from 10 to 20 per cent less than 
that given for white oak. Water 
oaks of the Coastal Plain and willow 
oaks will have from 50 to 100 per 
cent less of Fifsts and Seconds than 
white oak, while the value per 1,000 
feet will be about threé-fourths of 
that of white oak. Spanish oak (or 
spotted oak) and chestnut oak will 
seldom cut any lumber above the 
grade of No. 1 Common and tan be 
used chiefly for car stock and for 
rough timber. Short bodies and 
knotty trees of all kinds will yield 
less. Occasionally the price of the 
oak below the grade of No. 1 Com- 
mon is much higher locally for con- 
struction purposes than its shipping 
price. 


Some Special Uses of Oak. 


Oak furniture stock, plow-handle 
stock, and wagon stock are special 
grades demanding special sizes in 
sawing and are often more closely 
inspected than the standard grades 
of lumber. Oak bridge timber, car 
stock, and ties must usually be saw- 
ed from sound white or chestnut oak, 
but insect holes and knots are not 
defects if they do not weaken the 
timber. The local market for furni- 
ture stock in North Carolina and 
Georgia is usually stronger than the 
outside market and certain grades of 
lumber can usually be sold at High 
Point, Atlanta, and other furniture 
manufacturing centers at higher 
prices than if shipped to the North- 
ern markets. <A person who is con- 








tracting, however, to supply special 
stock of this kind should have a very 
definite understanding in regard to 
grades, and if possible should re- 
quire the purchaser te furnish him 
with samples which show the maxi- 
mum defects which will be alicwed. 
Car stock has local values of from 
$14 to $22 per thousand board 
feet, depending upon the freight rate 
and the size and grade of the stock. 
Since vak lumber weighs about 4,000 
pounds to the 1,000 board feet, 40 
multiplied by the treight rate on 
lumber in cents per hundred peunds 
to New York, and the result de- 
ducted. from the New York price, 
will give the local value at any ship- 
ping point. 
Grades of Chestnut. 


Chestnut lumber is graded simil- 
arly to oak lumber for Firsts and 
Seconds and No. 1 Common. Firsts 
and Seconds have a New York price 
of $53.50, local prices of $40 to $45; 
No. 1 Common, a New York price of 
$38.50, local prices of $26 to $33. 
The chief grade below No. 1 Com- 
mon is Sound Wormy which allows 
the same defects as No. 1 Common 
but in addition small insect holes 
without limit can be present. The 
New York price is $18.75, and the 
local price ranges from $12 to $15. 

The price for Sound Wormy chest- 
mut is relatively much higher at 
many local points than ‘the New 
York price, on account of the home 
demand for this grade by casket and 


furniture manufacturers. Large old 
r Stumpage Value New chestnut trees are prevailingly 
Pireast- (No.of Logs oh Common yiotal ree wormy and the timber as a rule 
phigh, |1S Ft. Long.) seconds. Ba Fee®. Per Tree. | Per 1,000 yields about 85 per cent of Sound 
j No.1 | No.2] No.3 * [Board Feet Wormy grade, 5 per cent of Firsts 
and Seconds, and 10 per cent of No. 1 

2 ia 28 42] 15 85 74 $2. 4 , . 
8 2 95 | 131 22 248 “2 33.65 Common. On this basis the average 
= 3 ue mi wh ™ = . bor New York value per 1,000 feet of 
; : the lumber from chestnut trees is 


about $25.25. The local value can 
be ascertained in the same manner 
as indicated for that of poplar, by 
multiplying the weight (3,000 Ibs.) 
in hundreds by the freight rate and 
deducting this from New York price. 


The price of chestnut poles on the 


cars when purchased in quantities 


by the American Telegraph and Tel- 
ephone Company at most railroad 
points in the Southern States is on 
the basis of $2.40 for a pole 30 feet 
in length and eight inches in diame- 
Larger poles have 


ter at the top. 
very much higher values. 


Grades and Prices of Pine Lumber. 


Pine, like oak, varies widely in the 
proportion of grades from trees of 
As a rule in all 
grades of lumber the price varies 
about $2 per 1,000 feet with each 
two inches in width of the boards 
above six inches and $1 per 1,000 
feet for each additional two feet in 
Framing and 
structural timbers, as a rule, have a 
higher price locally than can be ob- 
tained by shipping. The only excep- 
tion to this probably is in por- 
tions of the Coastal Plain where the 
local demand is insignificant com- 
pared with the supply of low grade 
A price basis 
for timber which will yield lumber 
up to 16 feet in length and eight 
inches in width should not be less 
than $2 a one thousand feet board 

The important 
boards and the 
amounts of each grade in trees of 
different sizes (1) grown in dense 
stands of old field or second growth 
forest timber are 
shown in the following table; also 


the same size. 


length above 16 feet. 


merchantable timber. 


measure stumpage. 
grades of pine 


timber and (2) 


average price: 





Diameter North Carolina Pin 


Amount of Grades in Yellow Pine Trees— | Savannah, Charleston,| 


Wilmington, Lynch- 
burg and Norfolk 
Value. 


e Association Grades. 





Breast- | No. of 16- Board Feet. 
high, Ft. Logs. 
Inches. 


No. 1] No. 2| No. 3| No. 4 Strips. 


Bark Total 


Per 1,000 
Volume. 


Per Tree. | Board Feet 























Old field— 
10 2 oe 2 12 18 6 38 % .64 $16.00 
15 3 27 40 44 37 5 153 2.83 1850 
20 3.5 106 84 74 37 9 310 6.03 19.40 
Forest— 
10 3 10 a 10 li 4 42 80 19.06 
15 3 78 29 38 20 5 170 3.36 19.60 
20 3.5 170 58 68 x 10 340 6.78 20.00 
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Logs which show signs of knots 
will yield only No. 3 or No. 4 boards 
or framing and will have a value of 
about $12 per thousand board feet 
delivered at most points. 

No. 1 boards are to be practically 
clear of all defects. 

No. 2 boards, allow knots, but the 
aggregate diameter of the knots 
shall not exceed 1%, inches for every 
3 inches in the width of the boards. 


No. boards admit larger knots 
than No. 2. 
No. 4 (box) boards consist of 


coarse knotted and pitchy boards. 
Bark strips must grade equal to 
No. 2 boards. 





Cut Bushes in August. 

FEW years ago I had a patch of 
sassafras sprouts in the chicken 
yard, some of them large, cut them 
with an axe, and today cannot see 
any sprouts. These were cut in Au- 
gust. August is the best time to kill 
any kind of growth. I remember cut- 
ting out-a fence row at that time. Hot 
work but was well paid for it. No 

bushes grew next year nor since. 
FELIX EVERSOLB 





In nearly every, neighborhood 
there are two or more that will make 
an effort to send their children ‘off 
to school.” Hadn’t they better use 
their money together in building up 
their own school? No matter what 
the home training may have been nor 
how good a school to which a child 
is sent, he is more or less under in- 
fluences that tend to mar his char- 
acter. So, if these parents will en- 
deavor to improve the home school 
and make a start, they will. have 
plenty of followers. Of course, there 
may be some to oppose, but that is 
taken for granted, as they are always 
easy to find.—Mrs. Beulah Mayo, 
Edinburg, Miss. 
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CONGRESSMAN LEVER’S MESSAGE TO OUR READERS. 





The New Chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture Tells 
of the Government's Plans to Promote Agricultural Progress. 


By Hon. A. F. Lever, Washington, D. C. 


WISH to express to you my very 

keen appreciation of your letter 

of congratulation upon my ap- 
pointment as Chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. Person- 
ally, I should prefer infinitely to be 
the Chairman of this Committee than 
to hold the chairmanship of any oth- 
er committee of the House, because 
my service on it makes me know 
that no other committee affords such 
splendid opportunities for real ser- 
vice to all classes as this. 

This new Committee on Agricul- 
ture, if its temper is understood by 
me, will do real constructive funda- 
mental work. We shall have to reor- 
ganize the Department, tighten up 
the screws, give it the proper exer- 
cise in order that its muscles may be 
hardened, and that it may be devel- 
oped as an organization for the stren- 
uous work before it. This reorgan- 
ization is going on at the present 
time, but it will have to be confirmed 
by the Committee on Agriculture, 
and it will take more than ordinary 
courage to cut out some excrescen- 
ces coming to view. 


Information “Embodied’’ in Learned 
Bulletins. 


The Department of Agriculture 
was created for the purpose of col- 
lecting and disseminating informa- 
tion to the people on subjects per- 
taining to agriculture. For a long 
while, even under the Secretaryship 
of Mr. Wilson, the Department con- 
tented itself with the investigational 
side of its work. Information 
through the experiment stations of 
the several States and through the 
Department itself was collected in 
great quantities, and beautifully em- 
balmed in farmers’ bulletins, which 
were distributed, and the public 
neither understood them, nor in 
‘most cases read them. 

Lately the Department has been 
conducting in the South a campaign 
to demonstrate the result of its in- 
vestigational research work, and the 
result has been good. I propose in 
what is known as the Lever Bill, to 
reorganize this work, making the 
agricultural colleges of the States 
the centers from which the demon- 
stration work shall flow out, and this 
purpose is predicated upon the idea 
that the local institution is best 
equipped to know the local needs. 


What the Lever Bill Proposes. 


The Bill seeks to unify the work 
of the Department of Agriculture, the 
experiment stations, and the agri- 
cultural colleges, making them all 
understand that they are public 
functionaries created to do a com- 
* mon public service. The provisions 
of this Bill will develop a better 
spirit than now exists between ex- 
periment stations and agricultural 
colleges, and the Department of Ag- 
riculture, and the jealousy which has 
served to handicap the work of these 
respective institutions in the past 
will cease. In this program Secre- 
tary Houston and Assistant Secre- 
tary Galloway join heartily, and I 
am led to think that there will be no 
holding back upon the part of the 
other parties concerned. 

The Department has spent a great 
deal of time in teaching the farmer 
how to produce more from the soil. 
This is well. 

We have sent our men in the field 
to teach the farmer how to grow 
two bales of cotton where one grew 
before. In this effort the great com- 
mercial and philanthropic associa- 
tions of the country have joined. 
The farmer has been aroused to a 
better understanding of his control 
of the soil with the result that 
where these demonstration methods 
have been pursued crop production 
has increased largely. We are car- 
Tying to the farmer through these 


methods the accumulated informa- 

tion of 50 years, but this informa- 

tion touches only one side of the 

problem. 

Marketing Problems Now Most Ser- 
ious. y 


To ascertain a fact about agricul- 
ture is important, to demonstrate its 
practicability is more important; to 
increase production upon the farm is 
desirable, but it is not all to be de- 
sired. It is not enough to teach the 
farmer how to grow two bales of 
eotton instead of one, or how to pro- 
duce first-class alfalfa hay, or vetch 
or cowpeas upon land which hereto- 
fore yielded only crabgrass; it is not 
enough to teach him how to raise 
hogs and cattle or dairy products; 
it is almost criminal to teach him so 


problem is not to be overlooked. The 
farmer must not get the idea that he 
is to sit down and wait for things to 
be handed to him on a silver platter. 
The Government does not propose 
to run his farm for him. It is only 
willing to help those who help them- 
selves and acts upon the assumption 
that the farmer wants to do things 
for himself and only needs a little 
guidance. Unless he will give his 
co-operation to the Government and 
to his brother farmer and to his com- 
munity, the work of the Government 
wil? be worse than wasted. The spir- 
it of self-help and community co-op- 
eration is to be the cap-stone of the 
arch. 

In the improvement of farm condi- 
tions -the ideal cannot be reached 
until a firm grasp is had upon the 
practical side of life. The enthus- 
iast will find little encouragement in 
bringing about the ideal farm condi- 
tion—the educated farm boy and 
girl; the well arranged, carefully san- 
atized farm home; the front yard 





crop failure. 


Our soils are failing and failing rapidly. 


years. 


system, the same crop year after year. 





SMALL FARMS THE WAY OUT. 





By J. A. Lowe, Nettleton, Miss. 


HERE are two things pressing hard upon the minds and hearts of the intel- 
ligent farmers of the South today. The individual ownership of land in 
small areas and the conservation and improvement of these lands so as to 
increase their productive capacity, and thereby eliminate the possibility of a 


However much my countrymen may disagree with me, I say that the “ planta- 
tion,” as it is and has been, is a menace to the agricultural interests and the 
general prosperity of our country. The time has come when the question of 
soil improvement stands out before the people of the South like a Chinese wall. 


The reason for this is very plain. The large landholder has taken his family 
and moved to town. He rents out his lands to incompetent and indifferent 
laborers, who care nothing for these soils, except for the meager annual returns 
from them in a few bales of cotton to pay an account at the store bought on 
long time credit. The result is the land is going to waste and often the big 
landlord has a shadow hanging over him in the form of a mortgage. 

Had I an enemy whom I wished to destroy financially, would give him one 
of these old run-down plantations, stock it with a gang of trifling, lazy niggers, 
and let him move to town and town-farm it and feed those niggers for a few 


Small acreage is what we want, and what we must have. You can build up 
a few acres of land, but you can’t build up a thousand under the present tenant 


We must increase our acreage, not in width and broad expanse, but by 
increasing the fertility and productive capacity of every acre by thorough drain- 
age first, deep plowing and rotation of crops next. 





much without teaching him more. 
We shall continue to encourage the 
teaching of these things because they 
are fundamentally necessary, but the 
greater problem at this time is to 
teach the farmer how to sell to the 
best advantage what we have taught 
him to produce at the least cost. We 
have taught him productive ability; 
we must now teach him selling abili- 
ty. It will do him little good to fill his 
barns with crops for which he can 
find no sale, or which at the best he 
must sell with no margin of profits. 

To my mind the problem of mar- 
keting, the reduced cost of distribu- 
tion of farm products from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer, is the biggest 
problem for solution. The best au- 
thorities prove conclusively that the 
farmer receives only 50 per cent of 
the price paid by the consumer for 
his products. Just what plan will 
be worked out to reach this problem 
cannot be foreseen at this time. I 
had inserted in the last appropria- 
tion bill a provision to study this 
whole subject with a view to reach- 
ing some conclusion which might be 
taken to the farmer in the way of 
practical demonstration. The work 
is now organized, and as Chairman 
of the Committee, I shall encourage 
to the extent of my ability the work 
of the Department as outlined by 
Secretary Houston in securing: 
first, better methods of marketing; 
second, better rural credits; third, 
better schools for the farmer. 


But the Goverment Will Only Help 
You to Help Yourself. 


But the most vital element in the 





filled with ever-blooming roses, the 
parlor a-throb with inspiring music, 
the walls alive with historic paint- 
ings, and all those things which we 
would like to see—until he has 
brought about the financial inde- 
pendence of this same farmer. We 
would make a mistake to get the 
cart before the horse. It is well to 
look to the ideal, but it is wise to 
look to that end in a practieal, sen- 
sible way, by teaching better mar- 
keting methods, by standardizing 
farm products, giving to them a eom- 
munity character, by developing a 
System of rural credits and rural co- 
operation by which the farmers may 
secure long loans at low interest. 
We shall increase the bank account 
of the farmer, relieve him of finan- 
cial dependence and assure to him a 
few moments away from drudgery in 
which he may look with hope to the 
aesthetic and better side of life. 


“A Big Work.” 


The Department of Agriculture un- 
der its new leadership and the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture as now con- 
stituted, have set for their purpose 
the big constructive work of bring- 
ing about those conditions which 
make for the ideal in farm life. In 
this mighty task they ask the sympa- 
thy and help of all agencies seeking 
the real good of the great mass of 
our people. And not the least pow- 
erful among these forces stand those 
strong and fearless papers—such as 
The Progressive Farmer—which 
sound the note of encouragement 
and reach out the hand of help to the 
struggling farmer. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


HOW JENKINS COUNTY GOT AN 
EIGHT-MONTHS SCHOOL. 


Consolidation of Districts, Local Tax. 
ation, and a Live County Superin- 
tendent Are the Three Essentials, 


LIVE in Jenkins County, Geor- 

gia, which, as you know, is a new 
county. It has been organized a lit- 
tle more than six years. When we 
were organized, territory was taken 
from four counties. We had been 
neglected by the county authorities 
and the public school was not any- 
thing. We had but four months 
of school in the year and the cheap- 
est teachers that could be had were 
employed and half paid at that. 

Now we were blessed in having a 
very able and energetic man—Prof. 
W. V. Lanier—for our superintend- 
ent. Mr. Lanier went to work and 
let no one do him or the schools he 
represented any wrong. To protect 
his county, he went to the capital to 
meet the legislators and had new 
bills passed to give us an equal show- 
ing with other counties. After this 
he went to work to combine the old 
field and the cross-road schools into 
one, and kept on combining schools 
until all the schools that could be 
combined were put together. Large 
and well-equipped schoolhouses were 
built, furnished with nice large maps, 
globes, pictures, and flowers. The 
grounds have been improved and 
beautified. Every white child in Jen- 
kins County can go to school eight 
months in the year. We have four 
months in the first of the year, then 
two in summer—July and August, 
and then two in the fall—November 
and December. 

The secret of our success lies in 
this—our superintendent just simply 
intended that the boys and girls, for 
whose education and. fitness in life 
he was responsible, should have as 
good a showing as any in the State, 
and he went to work to that end, 
leaving no stone unturned until he 
had accomplished his purpose. He 
heard that one Mr. Nelson.was send- 
ing a few ladies through the rural 
schools teaching domestic science. 
He made application for one to be 
sent to Jenkins County and secured 
cne for two years. Then he learned 
that Mr. Nelson proposed to establish 
seme domestic science schools about 
in the rural districts and he went to 
New Orleans to have a conference 
with him. He succeeded in getting 
some part of his request granted by 
Mr. Nelson and a domestic science 
school will be established in Jenkins 
County. On Mr. Lanier’s return 
home, he missed his train and took a 
stroll through town. He came up 
with a house closing out various lines 
of school supplies and made a deal 
by which he saved more than enough 
to defray all the expenses of his trip, 
etc. 

I mentioned these items to show 
that a man must be up and doing 
when he wants his boys and girls to 
keep pace with the boys and girls of 
other places. Now I want to add a 
few suggestions if you please. 

Cut out the old time schoolhouse 
at every cross-road. Lay off the var- 
ious counties in local school districts. 
Have the County Board of Education 
take a vote both on local tax and 
trustees to manage the schools. You 
can readily see that by putting two 
schools together you will save the 
salary of one teacher and hence in- 
crease the length of the term and 
pay the teacher better. We levy 
about two mills on the dollar. As 
for the colored children, they get 
what is paid in for them by their par- 
ents and no more. For instance, we 
pay teachers by grade of license [If 
a teacher can make a first-grade li- 
cense he is paid about $15 per month 
more than the one with a third-grade 
license. But very few Negroes can 
make a license at all. 

E. M. CHANCE. 
Millen, Ga. 





Nothing happens to any man which he is 
not formed by nature to bear.—Marcus Au- 
relius. 
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ALL AROUND THE FARM. 








WHY CORN “FIRES.” 


re! 


Too Little Water Supplied by the 
Roots, or Soil-Saturation, the Most 
Usual Causes. 


CORRESPONDENT writes re- 

garding the failure of his corn 
crop for two successive seasons on 
the same field. In its early growth 
his corn was promising; but about 
the time it began to tassel, the lower 
leaves dried, or “‘fired,”’ and as a re- 
sult the yield was very low, in spite 
of the fact that his soil was consider- 
ed good. 

The drying of the lower leaves of 
the corn plant may result from @ 
number of causes. Indeed, almost 
any condition strongly unfavorable 
to growth may bring about this symp- 
tom, which is an almost certain 
prophecy of a disappointing yield. 

Among the specific causes of the 
firing of corn are the following: 

(1) Insufficient supply of water 
afforded by the roots, which may be 
due to preventable or to unavoidable 
eonditions. 

(2) Too much water in the soil, 
which may act unfavorably in several 
ways, as mentioned below. 

(3) A “scorching’’ effect, due to 
too great concentration of fertilizer. 

(4) Plant diseases. 

(5) The natural aging or matur¢ 
ing of the plant. 

The last three factors are so un- 
important that we should center our 
attention on the first two. 

When the supply of water afforded 
by the roots is insufficient for the 
needs of the plant, there occurs first 
the wilting and finally the death of 
the entire plant, or of some part of 
the plant,—-which in this case is the 
leaves. Where this is the source of 
trouble, the remedy lies in so thor- 
oughly preparing the seed-bed and 
giving such timely cultivation as will 
eause the soil to retain a supply of 
moisture sufficient to carry the plant 
through periods of drouth. But even 
with an abundance of moisture in 
the soil, firing sometimes occurs as 
the result of too severe pruning of 
roots by deep cultivation, or by in- 
judicious late cultivation after a long 
period of rainy weather and of soil- 
saturation has brought the feeding 
roots to the surface. The later the 
cultivation, the greater the necessity 
that it should be very shallow. Where 
there is any doubt about such effects 
of cultivation, it is sometimes advis- 
able to cultivate only every other 


middle, so that if injurious root prun-. 


ing occurs, less than half the surface 
Toots will be affected, and so that 
there may be partial recovery by the 
plant before the other side is worked. 

Almost as certain to cause firing 
as a deficient supply of water, is the 
presence of so much water as to 
cause either excessive leaching out of 
fertilizing material or a constantly 
saturated condition of the soil. A 
saturated soil practically ‘‘suffocates”’ 
the plant by depriving its roots of 
oxygen (a part of the air). The re- 
sulting unthrifty condition may be 
shown either by the pale color of the 
corn plant or by firing of the leaves. 
There is no present remedy, but 
drainage is at once suggested as @ 
means of preventing similar trouble 
in the future. 

From the conditions described by 
this correspondent, who makes men- 
tion of extremely wet weather, it 
seems that the firing of corn in his 
field is probably due to the effects 
of too much water. He makes men- 
tion also of the use one year of a 
“heavy application’ of high-grade 
fertilizer in the middles and of a 
light application the next year. 
While excessive amounts of certain 
fertilizers produce an unfavorable 
effect, the amounts required to do 


this with rather large corn plants 
would be enormous. 

Nitrate of soda, and, to some ex- 
tent, other fertilizers, have a general 


“tendency to prevent or minimize the 


firing of corn. But this is rather a 
preventive measure than one to be 
employed after any considerable 
amount of firing has occurred. Prob- 
ably the helpful effects of nitrate of 
soda in keeping the plant green are 
partly due to increased root growth 
and partly to causing the plant to 
make more economical use of the wa- 
ter actually taken into its circulation. 
However, its method of action has 
not been clearly demonstrated. 

Judicious preparation, cultivation, 
drainage, and soil improvement, rath- 
er than the application of any special 
fertilizer, should be the corn grow- 
ers’ chief defense against the firing 
of the leaves of the corn plant. 

J. F. DUGGAR. 


Steady Work the Year Round. 

URING the rush of summer on 

the usual farm, there is a ten- 
dency to crowd on speed and rush 





Share-Cropping and Soil Fertility. 


HAVE read with interest your 

article entitled ‘‘Share-Cropping 
Means Poor Parming’” and while 
agreeing with you in a measure I 
cannot accept the heading as any- 
thing like true. I am familiar with 
the Black Belt of Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, and agree with you that 
under the present system it is not 
possible to do good farming under 
share-cropping, but the trouble is 
not the system but the manner of op- 
erating the farm. Unless a system of 
soil building is introduced, any meth- 
od of operation must mean poor 
farming. But as we manage our own 
farm, and as others in this section 
do, I cannot agree with your head- 
ing. 

I have my farm divided into three 


fields and they are rotated every ° 


year, one field in cotton, one in corn 
and the other in small grain and 
vetch followed by peas. The land 
that I let my share-croppers have is 
land that the previous year was in 
vetch and oats followed by peas 
which in turn is usually followed by 





I 


cost as personal property. 


period of 20 years or more. 





HOW CAN WE HELP WHITE TENANTS BUY 
LAND? 





By Hon. Richard I. Manning, Sumter, S. C. 


WOULD say that the first step is to have some system of land registration 
so that the question of title and boundaries to the land would be definitely 
settled, and the land could be used as security for loans at nearly as small a 


Towns and cities have building and loan associations which enable the 
poor man to buy and pay for his home on easy terms. 
be the organization of companies, in the counties, of rural land loan associations. 
These companies could lend the purchase price of the land to bonafide pur- 
chasers of tracts of land containing 30, 40 or 50 acres, conditioned on the party 
living on the land and cultivating it, putting certain improvements on it, and 
adopting such system of farming as would tend to improve the land and increase 
the value. The payments to be annual, in such amounts as would cover the in- 
terest and principal on the purchase price, and so arranged that for the first three 
years interest only would have to be paid—provided other conditions as to im- 
provements be complied with—thus giving an opportunity to equip the farm 
and get it inconditionto pay. After three years the payments should cover in- 
terest and a small per cent on the principal and these loans to extend over a 


The next step should 








things to the limit, putting both 
teams and hands “through” all they 
will stand,—up early and work late. 
It takes some men a long time to 
learn that a little leisure every day 
is needful—tthat eight months of 14 
hours a day work and four months 
of idleness will not accomplish the 
same as ten hours a day for 12 
months. 

There should be plenty of sleep in 
the first place, ample time to eat a 
leisurely meal and a full hour of 
rest after dinner and at least two 
hours after supper before going to 
bed. These three hours, together 
with the time actually used in eat- 
ing, and allowing a couple of hours 
for chores, will take six hours of the 
16 a man is supposed to be awake, 
leaving ten for field work. 

I believe that farm work can be so 
systematized that there will be work 
for the entire 12 months—at least 
on this farm there is always some- 
thing to do. To be sure, there is 
bound to be a greater rush in some 
months than in others. But keep 
cool and take it easy. More work 
will be done and it will be done 
much _ better. 

Of. course, there are exceptions. 
There are times when the regular 
routine must be broken into, when 
the regular work hours will not an- 
swer the needs and demands. Dig- 
ging the spring potatoes, for exam- 
ple, we have always found it neces- 
sary to get out and work an hour or 
two earlier—usually before break- 
fast, so that the women folks need 
not get up at midnight. And when 
the peaches or other fruit are ripen- 
ing faster than the “kitchen force’’ 
can handle them, I can stoop to cut- 
ting and peeling for an hour or two 
after supper, dispensing with what I 
love much better—musie or a good 
book. DAVID TOWNSEND. 


a@ heavy volunteer crop of vetch, thus 
giving us three legume crops ahead 
of.the cotton. The croppers’ land is 
prepared along with that of my wage 
hands, broken just as deep and pre- 
pared in just the same manner. The 
fact is, the only difference in my 
croppers and wage hands is that one 
is paid a stated sum every month 
and the other is paid a portion of the 
crop. Now if you can show me 
where this means poor farming any 
more than that of a wage system, 
then I will admit that I am wrong. 
I think that you struck the keynote 
when you stated that the reason is 
because it requires the personal at- 
tention of the owner to operate a 
wage farm while under the present 
system the farm is turned over to 
the Negro. Properly managed, a 
share-cropping system can build up 
the farm as much as any other. 

I wish to agree with you about 
following peas with vetch. I had 
intended writing to Prof. Duggar to 
know the reason for ‘his advice not 
to follow vetch with peas. Certainly 
there is very little land in the South 
so rich in nitrogen that it would not 
be advisable to follow one legume 
with the other. I have been sowing 
vetch with great success for several 
years and have always followed it 
with peas until this year and on ac- 
count of a scarcity of peas I am mix- 
ing sorghum with the peas. 

My advice to 99 out of every 100 
farmers in the South is to follow the 
vetch with peas by all means and 
then plant cotton, and if the preced- 
ing crops have been good ones, noth- 
ing will be necessary for the cotton 
but acid phosphate. That has been 
my experience. ALEX D. HUDSON. 

Newburg, S. C. 


Editorial Comment.— We think 











(7) 
our good friend interprets the head- 
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ing of the article too literally. 
There may be and certainly are ex- 
ceptions, but as a general rule—we 
think 999 cases out of 1000—“‘share- 
cropping means poor farming.” It 
is possible to farm on this system 
and do good farming and increase 
soil fertility, but as a matter of fact 
it is rarely done and we doubt if 
such a system will ever result in 
good farming as a general rule, in 
so far as maintaining soil fertility 
goes. 





Uses and Care of Mower, Binder and 
Grain Drills. 


CONSIDER that the mower and 
rake have paid me a better div- 
idend for the purchase money than 
any machinery that I have ever own- 
ed. I can take a mower and a good 
team and go into a meadow and cut 
eight to ten acres a day easily. 


Then I can take the rake and rake 
it up in less than one-half the time. 
Before we got the rake we had to 
take pitchforks and fork it up. 
Would waste about one-third of it. 


Every month from May to October, 
I use my mower and rake. Other 
tools are very useful, but probably 
only used a few days and put in the 
shed. 

The binder is a piece of machinery 
that is very useful, too. I couldn’t 
do without it at all. I couldn’t pos- 
sibly cut my grain without one. In 
the first place, I couldn’t get the la- 
bor and, next, I have grain that 
couldn’t be cut with a-man and 
cradle. If we have a wind and tan- 
gle our grain, I can take a binder 
and cut it without any trouble. It 
will also soon save enough grain to 
pay for itself, as it just gets it all. 

After we get through with these 
machines they should be cleaned up 
and put in a shed until needed again. 
With a mower it is really necessary 
to keep good blades and guards and 
the pitman rod in good shape to do 
good work. I have had our binder 
seven seasons and it is in good shape 
and ought to last 20 years. I take 
the canvas cloths off and hang them 
where rats can’t cut them. It is nec. 
essary to get the best machine oil for 
these machines to keep them in good 
trim. 


The grain drill has paid handsome- 
ly, too. I have seen good crops of 
grain grow when sowed with a drill, 
and very poor crops when sowed by 
hand. In fact, before our people be- 
gan using drills we would often make 
failures in grain growing, but since 
we use the drill and fertilize it some, 
we never miss a crop. 


J. B. CRAIG. 
Lancaster, S. C. 





Sow Alsike Clover for Bees. 


WOULD advise the man interested 

in bees to sow ten acres of alsike 
clover in one corner of his field for 
the first as a test. Let his bees gath- 
er eight gallons honey per acre, mow 
15 to 20 tons of the best hay last of 
June, and allow the second crop 
to fall down in September to re-seed 
the land. Sow wheat second fall or 
let stand as there will be as good 
clover the third.year as the first. In 
fact, it never dies like red clover does 
and will do. In the two miles each 
way from my apiary there are 764 
bee hives that will this year produce 
100 pounds of the best honey 
each that can be produced, from al- 
sike and white clover. W. W. Ogil- 
vie will cut from 60 acres of alsike 
clover 140 tons of hay, this cutting, 
and the honey this 60 acres has pro- 
duced for me. 

R. L. FOWLER. 
Lewisburg, Tenn. 





What the Weeds Said to the Clods. 


While passing a field just planted to corn 
recently, the air seemed resonant with voices, 
weeds whispering to clods: “You hold the 
Mttle usurper down while I drink the mois- 
ture and take what plant food is available 
away from them.”—H. H. Hardy. 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
Typewriter 


Is especially adapted to the 
use of the progressive 
business farmer— 


BECAUSE 


it does all kinds of work, in- 
cluding general correspond- 
ence, billing, tabulating, etc., 
without extra attachments. 





It is ball-bearing, long wear- 
ing and easy of operation. 


It enables the operator to do 
the maximum of work with 
the minimum of effort. 


Send in the attached coupon to the L. 
C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 


Please send me information about the 
use of a typewriter in the business of 
farming. 


Name .. 














Birmingham Office : 404 N. 20th Street. 
Atlanta Office: 121 N. Pryor St. 
Memphis Office: 148 Madison Avenue. 


J. E. CRAYTON & CO., Dealers, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Branches in All Principal Cities. 


We Give You a Suit 


and Put Money in Your Pockets 
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From Us to You, at Factory Price 


You SAVE nearly asmuchas 
the instrument costs. Easy 
payments, select your own 


Gornish .oroxs 


are guaranteed for 25 years. 
Famous more than hal fa cen- 
tury for their unexcelledtone 
quay perfect action and 
urability. Sendf or particu- 
lars of our immensely popular 
One Year's Free Trial 
offer, ee mostl iberal ever 
made: also, handsomely illus- 
trated Catalog, showing many styles to choose from. Please 
mention this magazine, and write today: a post card will do. 


Corni sb Zo. Washington, N. J. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 








A NET TO SNARE 


THE MOONLIGHT. 





(i HE dew, the rain and moonlight 

All prove our Father’s mind. 

The dew, the rain and moon- 
light 

Come down to bless mankind. 


Come let us see that all men 

Have land to catch the rain, 

Have grass to snare the spheres of 
dew, 

And fields spread for the grain: 


Yea, we would give to each 
man 

Ripe wheat, and poppies red, 
A peaceful place at evening, 


With the stars just overhead: 


poor 


A net to snare the moonlight, 

A sod spread to the sun; 

A place of toil by daytime, 

Of dreams when toil is done. 
Nicholas Vachel Lindsay. 











PAINT—A Neglected Essential of Right Living. 


By Mrs. W. N. 





HUTT. 





W "rr I go to the Coastal 

Plain I see level fields, grass- 
less dooryards, houses un- 
painted; in the Piedmont, gullied 
fields, beautiful vistas, houses un- 
painted; in the mountains I see hills 
that reach toward the heavens, the 
sun-kissed clouds hover around their 
heads and at their feet are nestled 
—houses unpainted. 

I go to Florida, and see unpainted 
houses; Alabama, Georgia — every- 
where to the Gulf it is the same. 
Comparisons may be odious, but it 
is through them we get our values. 
My recollection of Pennsylvania is 
green fields, white houses and great 
red barns. Ohio means to me a 
panorama of waving corn and fresh- 
ly-painted, rose-trimmed homes. The 
great Northwest is waving wheat 
and lakes of flax and white, very 
white, houses with green vines and 
red geraniums. And the cry rises 
from my heart: Why, oh why, should 
the stranger who enters our gates go 
out again with an impression of bare 
door-yards, innumerable ramshackle 
outbuildings and unpainted houses? 

God gave to the Southland the 
finest climate in the world, abundant 
rainfall, and a soil that will produce 
almost anything. Why do we not 
make the one little spot that is ours 
to blossom like the rose? 

Is it that we have no artistic sense? 
Is it that we are absolutely poverty- 
stricken. Is it that we are so won- 
derfully prosperous that we Hiave no 
need of the preserving qualities of 
paint? Is it that nature has been too 
kind to us, and because the effort to 
live has been less we have ceased to 
struggle? 

Paint and flowers and grassy front 
yards and well-cooked food and rosy 
children go together; so do a lack of 
paint and bare yards and greasy food 
and yellow complexions. 

We women will work ourselves 
thin for money to erect a shaft of 
stone on some street corner and call 
it patriotism. That stone may cheer 
up a few, but a pretty home will 
charm the many. Patriotism does 
not consist entirely in exalting the 
dead; it also consists in exalting the 
living. We bridle like spirited hors- 
es, our sense of patriotism is out- 
raged at one criticism; yet I tell you 
there is more patriotism in one clean 
painted, vine-covered house, one 
well-tended garbage pail, one garden 
a delight to the senses, than are all 
the ‘‘rah rahs” and flag-wavings in 
existence. 

We wonder why our boys and girls 
leave home. If we want them to love 
the home, we must make that home 
lovable. Affection is not necessarily 
bestowed upon a place because it is 
the roof that gives us shelter. Pride 
is a necessary part of us and when 
we do not feed it we have let that 
within us die which raised us above 
the common man. 

The home is an instrument, God- 
given, to help in the upbuilding of 
the character of the child. If we do 
not make use of it at its best, we 
neglect an opportunity to cultivate 
in the child a quality that will mean 
much for it in later life. 


Go out to the front and view your 
house with the eyes of a daughter 
bringing home an’honored guest. Is 
there a clutter of unpainted outbuild- 
ings .in view, a vineless porch, paint- 
less fence? ‘‘No?’. Are the house, 
barn and fence painted? are there 
flowers and grass? does it all give an 
impression of clean but homely use? 
“Yes?” Then I believe you have a 
home and love dwells therein. 

The money spent in paint pays 
high interest. It preserves the wood 
against the ravages of insects, air 
and wind. 

It is an investment, because well- 
painted buildings will enhance the 
value of the farm 50 per cent or 
more, on the assumption that if the 
house is well conserved the land is 
also. 

An unpainted house is black, and 
black is a sign of mourning. Paint 
is a smile, a welcome, a handclasp, a 
virtue, an invitation, an atmosphere. 
It is like the laugh of the baby, the 
sunshine on the landscape, the velvet 
on the pansy, the gloss on the plum- 
age, the leaves of the tree. It is an 
answer to the call for the farmer’s 
trinity of living, thrift, sanitation, 
and cheer. 


WHAT READERS WISH TO KNOW 


Brief Answers to Questions on Many 
Subjects. 


HEN I opened my mail this week 

I wondered if: all the world 

were making piekles. I have an- 

Swered some _ personally, a few 

through this page and those not an- 

swered will, I think, find answers in 
the article on pickles last week. 








I wish to call your attention to a 
bulletin on butter making, by J. R. 
Keithley of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. If you 
have not one, write and ask for it. 
It tells you what kind of cows it is 
best to keep, how to care for them 
and the milk and cream; the use and 
value of the thermometer, and the 
methods that must be employed if 
you really wish to obtain the highest 
market price for your butter. So 
much information all for asking (not 
me) but the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and a one-cent stamp. Ask for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 541. 

* ¢ @ 


So many there are who wish io 
make money by the sale of the work 
of their hands. It is difficult for 
people to judge embroidery but if 
anyone who makes lace, tatting, etc., 
cares to send me a short sample of 
her work and patterns with the price, 
I will be glad to keep them and put 
her in touch with anyone who may 
care to buy. I very often have re- 
quests. Just a scallop or inch is 
enough to show the pattern. Again 
I must ask you not to send me 
money, 

* * * 

To turn cider into vinegar prompt- 
ly, boil a glass fruit jar well and 
take to town to the grocer and pay 
him a nickel or a dime for the 

“mother” in the bottom of his vin- 
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egar barrel. If his vinegar is pure, 
and the state allows him to sell no 
other, there will probably be some 
there. Add it to your cider. If you 
have used any of the commercial 
preservatives it will never turn to 
good vinegar. 
* RR & 

I do not know any sweet potato 
candy except that used as a vegeta- 
ble and baked with sugar and but- 
ter. I know one of Irish which ig 
very good. Peel two large potatoes 
and boil until well done. Rice or 
put through a sieve. Add to the 
Strained potato as much pulverized 
sugar as required to make _ thick 
enough to cut with a knife, then add 
as many walnuts as desired or, if 
preferred, cocoanut shredded. — Put 
on a well floured plate about 1% 
inches thick. Pour over this a choc- 
olate filling, such as is used for cake. 
Cut the day after making. 


* * * 


To keep suet sweet some time re- 
move the membrane while it is fresh, 
sprinkle salt on it and hang up ina 
bag in the coolest place you can find. 
If it becomes old it can usually be 
made fresh by placing in boiling 
water. 

* * * 

Brine sometimes goes bad in our 
Southern climate. Scald the jar well 
in which the pickles are to go. Also 
boil the brine well, as much as 20 
minutes. If ft has a suggestion of 
scum after the third day drain it off, 


“boil again and pour back over the 


pickles. _If you still have trouble, 
double the amount of salt. This will 
require soaking in two waters when 
you take the pickles out of the brine 
to pickle. Be certain that no vege- 
table projects above the brine and 
remove any little piece that might be 
floating. A teaspoon of powdered 
alum to the gallon will add to the 
firmness of the vegetable in the 
brine. 
* * * 

When water pipes empty into the 
yard the ground becomes a breeding 
place for mosquitoes. This and oth- 
er nuisances. If the waste problem 
bothers you write to the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
and ask for the farmers’ bulletin 
on the disposal of sewage on the 
farm. Pipes run to a sunken bar- 
rel, away from the well, are better 
than emptying on the surface, be- 
cause they are best protected. Of 
course, such pipes would have to be 
changed and renewed every year or 
two while such a one as the Govern- 
ment suggests is practically perma- 
nent. 

+ 2 6 

A lady asks if I would not be 
afraid to be vaccinated? Do I not 
think it worse than smallpox? She 
has heard of people dying from it, 
she says. Listen and judge for your- 
self if I am afraid. When I was a 
little girl my mother wisely had me 
vaccinated. I was ill but not as much 
s0 as I would have been with a mild 
case of measles. Each two years 
since I have grown up I have been 
vaccinated and have felt no incon- 
venience worth mentioning.. I ‘can 
shake hands without fear with the 
man who “just has pipjinets.”” When 
vaccine was first discovered it was 
not so pure as today. The Govern- 
ment now makes and dispenses it to 
assure its purity. Do you really . 
know of anyone hurt by being vac- 
cinated? I never have tho I have 
been told of and tried to trace so 
many that I now class them with 
what I have heard of ghosts and gob- 
blins, because the real facts seem to 
be without substance. When’: my 
grandmother was a girl one out of 
every five she met on the street was 
pock-marked. Now that we have vac- 
cination, how many do we see? The 
United States even vaccinates its sot- 
diers against typhoid. 

* * * 

There is no such thing as luck in 
canning. It is simply a question of 
having killed all bacteria. Snaps, 
corn and beans, and peas ara 
harder to keep than other vegeta- 
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bles because they contain proteid 
and the germs which live on it are 
hard to kill, That is the reason the 
canning of meat requires particular 
care. If you will write to the State 
Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, 
N. C., and ask for a canning bulletin 
you will get a bulletin telling you 
now to keep all vegetables. They 
are done in the bottles, cooked one 
day and sealed to kill the germs, and 
snen reheated twice to kill any there 
inight be left. It is very simple and 
vou can have every vegetable there 
is all winter and can use the jars 
over and over as long as you live. 
* * * 

Yes, feather dusters are dangerous 
for they scatter the bacteria-laden 
dust where it may be breathed in. 
Germs are better an inch deep on the 
furniture “than one deep in the 
throat. MRS. HUTT. 





Should a Baby Be Waked. if Sleeping 
at Nursing Time? 


QUOTE from Dr. Evelyn Lincoln 

Coolidge who conducts the ‘“‘Young 
Mother’s Guide,’ for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal: 

“Just so surely as the minute 
arrives, the mother or bottle 
should be on hand. A few min- 
utes before or after will not do. 

If he is asleep, wake him very 

gently, just enough to take his 

food.”’ 

Holi, in ‘‘The Care and Feeding of 
Children,’ replies in answer to 
“Should a° baby be wakened to be 
nursed or fed, if sleeping quietly?” 

“Yes, for a few days. This 
will not be required long, for 
with regular feeding, an infant 
soon wakes regularly for its 
meal, almost upon the minute.” 
Dr. Cotton, in “Care of Children,” 

in the Home Economics Library, 
says: 

“Disturbed digestion is the 
common result of too frequent 
or irregular feeding. A definite 
time is necessary for the dispo- 
sition of an injected meal. If 
sleeping, the child should be 
wakened at the proper time for 
nursing until the habit becomes 
established.”’ 

Cornell, Gulicy and William Hutch- 
ison all say the same. I have found 
uo authority who differs. 

MRS. HUTT. 





Prizes for School Lunches. 


h R. Parker, Director of Women’s 

Institutes in North Carolina, is 
offering this year a prize to the 
woman on the farm who brings to 
the institute what shall be judged 
the best lunch for the school child. 
The regulations are something like 
ihis: The exhibit is open only to 
women over 18 years of age, the ex- 
hibitor stating and enclosing state- 
inent in envelope placed in lunch 
basket that she has prepared the 
junch with her own hands and is of 
the prescribed age. 

The basis of award will be— 





Neatness in packing.......... 30% 
Suitability of food to purpose. .40% 
Suitability food to season..... 30% 

OUAD 6 chico eee se eeoet 100% 


No award will be given for lunch 
scoring less than 75 points. The 
premium for the lunch scoring the 
highest will be American Mother- 
hood. 

I know of no contest which to my 
mind will be provocative of more 
good, if thereby an interest is created 
in better balanced rations for the 
growing child, and I hope every 
mother who attends the institutes 
will study the subject well and put 
up just the best lunch she can, not 
only in competition for the premium, 
but that she may thereby learn to 
provide for her child that which will 
properly nourish his growing body. 

MRS. CHAS. McKIMMON. 


In Charge Girls’ Demonstration W’k. 
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Timely Recipes. 











OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








FLAXSEED TEA. 


Boil 1 tablespoon flaxseed in 1 pint water 
an hour. Strain, add 1 tablespoon sugar 
and lemon juice each or grapejuice. Serve 
hot or cold. Water will have to be added 
from time to time in cooking. 


RIPE CUCUMBER PICKLE. 


Pare large yellow cucumbers, core and 
soak two days in salt water. Drain and pour 
boiling water over and let stand all night, 
when they should be ready for the pickle 
which is made as follows: To each quart of 
vinegar take 1 pint of hot water, 2 large 
cups sugar, % teaspoon alum, 1 tablespoon 
cinnamon, cloves, allspice, pepper, mace; 
adda a handful of raisins or ripe grapes, 
scald all until cucumbers can be pierced 
with a fork. 





SOUR CREAM PIE. 

Bake the crusts first, then add filling and 
bake again. Filling for two pies: 1 cup 
each sour cream, raisins, and sugar; % tea- 
spoon cinnamon, 


NEWPORT RELISH. 


Mrs. Doughton sends this recipe which 
looks good: 3 dozen ripe tomatoes, 3 onions, 
6 green peppers chopped fine, 2 cups sugar, 
6 cups vinegar, 2 large tablespoons salt, 3 
teaspoons cinnamon, 2 teaspoons cloves. 
Cook until thick as catsup, but do not 
strain. A few cardamon seed added to this 
makes it very nice. , This makes 5 quarts. 


WORCHESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


I give a so-called Worchestershire sauce 
which, whije delicious and cheap, is not that 
of commerce: 1 peck tomatoes, 5 lemons, 
% quart cider vinegar, % pound ‘salt, % 
pound brown sugar, 2 ounces ground all- 
Spice, % ounce ground cloves. Cook all to- 
gether and strain through a seive. Add the 
juice of 1 lemon. Cork tight while hot an@ 
seal, 








CHOCOLATE FILLING WITHOUT EGGS. 

Two squares chocolate, 1 teaspoon hot 
water, % cup sugar, 2 tablespoons flour, 
Mix smooth and boil until thick, 





SOUR MILK DOUGHNUTS. 

Two eggs, 1% cups sugar, 3 tablespoons 
butter, 1% cups sour milk, salt, 1 level tea- 
spoon soda, 3% cups flour, or enough to 
make firm enough to handle—the less the 
better. <A little nutmeg adds to the flavor, 


MACARONI. 


Boil 1 package of macaroni in boiling 
Salted water until done. Then drain and 
bake in a granite pan, putting in a layer of 
macaroni and a layer of cheese. Pour over 
a@ pint of milk mixed with 1 beaten egg. 
Brown and serve hot.—Mrs. T. B. Mastin, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


[OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. | 











9640—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in four sizes: 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. It requires 3% yards 
of 36-inch material for a 12-year size. Price, 
10 cents. 

9628—Boy’s Norfolk Suit.—Cut in four 
sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. It requires 3% 
yards of 44-inch material for an eight-year 
size. Price, 10 cents 

9629—Ladies’ Corset Cover and Drawers.— 
Cut in six sizes: 32, 24, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches, bust measure. It requires 3% yards 
of 36-inch material for a 36-inch size. Price, 
10 cents. 

962%7—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in three sizes: 
Small, medium and large. It requires 4% 
yards of 36-inch material for a medium 
size. Price 10 cents, : 

Address Pattern Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 
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A LITTLE DAIRY MAID. 


This Week’s Prize Letter. 


AM a girl 14 years old. I wish 

to tell the boys and girls about 
my pet calf. She is nearly full- 
blood Jersey, and just the cutest 
and smartest little thing I ever saw. 
Has white feet and a dish face, also 
a black nose and tongue, which, I 
have heard is a sign of a good milk 
cow. I don’t pay as much attention to 
this sign as to the fact that her 
mother is splendid for milk and but- 
ter. 

I named my little pet Rose and 
she seems to know her name and will 
follow me around the yard and 
seems to know me from anyone else. 

Now I want to tell you all about 
the way sister taught me to feed her. 
We have two to feed and I do the 
milking and feed them by hand al- 
together. Rose is four weeks old 
and has never nursed her mother but 
once, that was before they were sep- 
arated. We didn’t like this plan, for 
it made the mother cow so foolish 
over her, so the other one (just two 
week’s old) has never been allowed 
to nurse and its mother has never 
seemed to miss it. 

I gave Rose all the milk her 
mother gave for two weeks, then the 
other one came fresh to the pail and 
gave more milk than her calf could 
drink at first. So we would give the 
remainder to Rose and thus have 
some of her mothers’ milk to churn. 

When I began to churn, I began 
to try Rose with buttermilk. She 
would shake her head at first, but I 
kept gently insisting until now we 
get all the butter from one cow, and 
Rose is as round as a butter-ball. 

We give the two-weeks-old, all the 
milk from its mother, as we have 
concluded to ship it for veal. 

This is how we get them to drink:' 
We hold their heads down to the 
milk with hand under their nose and 
finger in corner of mouth to get 
them to suck. In this way we soon 
get them to drink without the aid of 
finger and -hand in milk. It took 
Rose just two days to learn to drink, 
and now she will turn her head side- 
ways and lap the very last of it up 
like a dog. If they stop drinking 
when you first begin to remove your 
finger, just put it back and start 
them again. LESSIE L. BELL. 

Keysville, Va. 





A Trip Across the Blue Ridge. 


WANT to tell you about an excur- 

sion I took across the Blue Ridge 
to Avery, North Carolina, one Sun- 
day in June. 

The scenery was grand, we went 
through great gorges of rock, from 
same water was trickling, others 
were banked with plumy ferns. Some 
of the over-hanging ones made me 
shudder. We followed winding riv- 
ers for miles. Once three head of 
cattle were seen on the track and the 
train slowed up and kept up a con- 
tinual whistle and finally drove them 
off. They had to be driven before 
the train for some distance; for on 
one side was a steep mountain and 
on the other the river bluff. 

At one place we wound around the 
mountain for a distance of 20 miles 
then came back opposite the starting 
point, I was told that one could 
stand on one track and throw a rock 
on the other which lay just below. 

A storm came up before we reach- 
ed Avery and the lightning flashes 
were the most vivid I have ever wit- 
nessed. The lofty mountains, the 
rain and lightning reminded me of 
Rip Van Winkle and the Catskills. 

Avery consists of a few dwellings 
and a water-tank, but it is one of 
the most beautiful valleys to be 
found. Lying between the moun- 
tains on either side, it looks to be 
perfectly level, and was covered for 


the most part with fields of waving 
golden grain; it is truly a prairie 
among mountains. 

Coming back I looked out for the 
stars and had to look straight up as 
the view of the horizon is limited by 
the mountains. 

It certainly took a wise head to do 
the engineering that had to be done 
before that railroad track could be 
put through the Blue Ridge. 


CORDA GREENLEE. 
Johnson City, Tenn. 





This Dog Likes Candy. 


Y DOG is a shepherd, having big 
brown eyes, pretty short ears, 
and small feet. 

He might be half a mile away, but 
just so he can hear me whistle, here 
he will come. If I am in the house, 
he will look in every room, corner, 
or anywhere he thinks I am until he 
finds me. Some times we have lots of 
fun playing this game. 

We have a pump at which, if you 
turn a screw, water will shoot out at 
ahole. Every day he takes a shower 
bath here. Boys will come to get 
water, just to see him bathe himself. 


Besides all of this, he goes after 
the cows, when they fail to come up, 
and calves when they get in the corn 
patch. Papa can just say,’ “Go get 
them Buster,” and whatever it may 
be that is out where it ought not to 
be, he strikes a trot and in a few 
minutes you can hear him barking. . 
Then we know he is doing his part, - 
bringing the stray ones back again. 

Some days when he feels likes he 
is not quite sweet enough he will go 
in the store, tip-toe around the coun- 
ter to where the candy bucket sits, 
gets a piece in his mouth, tip-toes out 
again and no one sees him. 

Of course, if he keeps slipping 
around in the store, why papa is 
bound to notice it, then he politely 
asks the gentleman out of his store. 
But the very next time he wishes 
some more candy, he slips in and gets 
it. ELLIE AVERY. 

Lincoln, Neb. 





Watermelon Time. 


T’S watermelon time— 
And in the shadow of the old elm 
tree j 
Down in the sun-browned meadow I 
can see 
A group of boys, barefooted, jack- 
knife armed, 
And sitting in a circle, as if charmed, 
Around the melon in whose scarlet 
heart ‘ 
Are garnered by kind nature’s magic 
art 
The sunshine’s sweetness, coolness of 
the dews, 
And rare, rich flavors 
breezes lose. 


southern 


A day for dreams, sultry and slow 
and still, 

The season’s languor over vale and 
hill; 

And as the boys their busy weapons 

ply, 

Or gaze with peaceful eyes into the 
sky, 

Or watch the drowsy shadows east- 
ward creep, 

They, too, are wrapped in meditation 


deep, 
And all their thoughts go out to 
other days 


When they shall walk in strange, un- 
trodden ways. 

Bright are the pictures fancy paints 
for each, 

And all earth’s prizes seem within 
their reach; 

For how should any dream save one 
of joy 

Come to a healthy, hopeful farmer 
boy— 

In watermelon time? 
—E. E. Miller. 





























































































































































































































































































































































“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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HE crops that are laid-by on a high ridge or 
T with deep furrows between the rows will not 
suffer so much if rains are regular and abundant, 
but if dry weather follows early laying-by in such 
a manner, the corn yield will be seriously injured. 





ASS on to neighbors copies of The Progressive 
Farmer containing our articles on race segre- 
gation in our country districts. No other South- 
ern paper has ever tackled this great problem, and 
all your neighbors should be informed about the 
movement. 





ITY the Southern farmer who hasn’t plenty of 

luscious, dripping, red-meated watermelons to 
cut one every day in the week now—fresh from 
the damp, cool springhouse. Why should any far- 
mer to whom God has given the privilege of living 
in the South and having such luxuries, be without 
them? 





BIG porch, good rocking chairs, and a ham- 

mock—have you treated yourself to all these 
things this summer, Mr. Farmer? When you have 
come in hot from the fields, have you had to take 
your midday nap inside the house? Or if on the 
porch, have you had to sit in straight-backed 
chairs? In the course of a single summer, a ham- 
mock costing $2 to $3 will give you a hundred 
dollars worth of pleasure in the resting periods 
after you have taken out the horses for dinner or 
for the night. And the hammock will be an even 
greater relief to the tired wife after she has fin- 
ished dinner and the dishes and you have gone 
back to work. Why not get one the next time you 
go to town? 





IN NORTH Carolina and Tennessee where effec- 
tive compulsory education laws are going into 
effect for the first time, we hope our readers will 
keep in mind this excellent counsel by the Souca- 
ern Agriculturist: 


“The school year of 1913-14 is .going to 
have its hardships for the teachers. To do 
their duty they must aid in the enforcement 
of the compulsory school law. This will in 
some instances bring forth opposition and 
prejudice. They are going to have to use tact 
with firmness to keep. peace and quiet. They 
will need everything else more-than criticism, 
and deserve the support of all interested in 
the schools. 

“Help your teacher enforce the law. There 
is no other way to give us an educated and 
therefore a prosperous population.” 





R. Charles J. Brand, Chief of the Office of Mar- 
kets, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, asks us to call attention to the fact that ex- 
perienced and capable men are wanted for posi- 
tions of: 
(1) 


Assistant in Cotton Marketing, (salary, $1,800 to 
$2,000). 
(2) Assistant in Cottonseed Marketing and Utilization, 
(salary, $1,800 to $2,000). 


(3) Assistant in Co-operative 
(salary, $1,800 to $2,400». 

(4) Specialist in Transportation of Farm Products, (sal- 
ary, $2,500 to $3,000). 

(5) Specialist in Co-operative Organization, (salary, $2,500 
to $3,000). 

(6) Specialist in Marketing Perishable Products, 
$2,500 to $3,000). 
Men are wanted who have had practical exper- 
ience in the lines indicated and also of acceptable 
education and training. Any person wishing to 
apply for any one of these positions should write 
at once for Form 304 and special form to the Uni- 
ted States Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D.C. No application will be accepted unless prop- 
erly executed and filed with the Commission at 
Washington in complete form by August 4, 1913. 


W cating a compulsory education law for Geor- 
gia. It is what we must all come to sooner or 
later, and the sooner the better. North Carolina 
and Tennessee have set the example; Georgia 
should make haste to follow. In the last census 


Organization Accounting, 


(salary, 





E ARE giad to see the Atlanta Journal advo- 


decade, according to the Journal, Georgia’s high 
Negro illiteracy was reduced 34 per cent, while 
its high white illiteracy was reduced only 29 per 
cent. As State Superintendent Brittain says, in 
referring to the counties where illiteracy is 
largest: 

“Investigation seems to prove that these il- 
literates are the children of illiterates and 
that illiteracy .always tends to propagate 
itself. The wages of an illiterate person are 
practically always small, in comparison with 
those of one who has received educational 
training. * * * We lose thousands of dollars 
every year through the listless, feeble, inef- 
fectual efforts of those who are in this condi- 
tion. The State is dependent upon the train- 
ing of her people for wealth, progress, civili- 
zation, and it is her duty to see that these 
children are trained for citizenship, if only as 
a matter of self-protection.”’ 





Uniform Size of Cotton Bales—A Chance 
to Lose $1 on Each Bale You Sell. 
Ee ton bales has always been an unnecessary; 

tax on the producers. Anyone knows that 

a lot of bales of varying sizes cannot be stored or 
packed in cars or boats for shipment as econom- 
ically as bales of uniform size. In recent years 
gin boxes have been generally made of the uni- 
form size of twenty-seven by fifty-four inches, but 
the gin boxes of the country as a whole, especially 
in some sections, are yet far from uniform. We 
are informed that 90 per cent of the bales going 
to Memphis, Tennessee, are of the uniform size of 
twenty-seven by fifty-four inches; but that in the 
southeastern part of the Cotton Belt a much 
smaller part of the bales are of this uniform size. 
At a recent meeting of all railroad and steam- 
ship lines east of the Mississippi River, and south 
of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, the following 


rule was adopted regarding the issuing of clean 
bills of lading on cotton shipments for export: 


HE lack of uniformity in the size of our cot- 


“The standard size of gin boxes is to be 
twenty-seven by fifty-four inches, and an ex- 
tra charge of $1 per bale on cotton will be 
made for ocean freight on all bales from 
boxes of greater length or width than the 
above size.’’ 

It is further stated that clean bills of lading 
will not be issued for bales having a greater size. 
That is, this defect will be noted on the bill of 
lading and to show the far-reaching effect of this 
or any one of nine other specific defects enumer- 
ated will have, the Memphis Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, for instance, has issued a circular in 
which it is stated that the banks in that associa- 
tion will not accept these bills of lading as nego- 
tiable, and the exporter or buyer of cotton cannot 
draw through New York or other financial centers 
for the value of the cotton. 

Now, to what extent does this affect our read- 
ers, or the growers of cotton? Whatever increas- 
ed expense or cost, which may be attached to a 
bale larger than twenty-seven inches in width by 
fifty-four inches in length will be paid by the pro- 
ducer. The buyer will buy such bales knowing 
the penalty attached and will deduct the penalty 
charges from the price paid for the cotton. 

Our understanding is that this applies only to 
cotton for export; but if it would result in making 
our cotton bales of uniform size it would be a 
good thing if some penalty were also attached by 
the transportation companies to bales larger than 
standard size, when accepted for local shipment. 

We are informed that gin boxes of larger size 
than twenty-seven by fifty-four inches can be re- 
duced to this standard size for an expense of from 
$10 to $15 per box. It is unfortunate that there 
are still gin boxes that must be reduced in size to 
meet this ruling of the transportation companies, 
but the expense of making the gin boxes uniform 
is much less than the penalty will amount to, 
even if not over 10 per cent of the gin boxes are 
not now of standard size. It should be remember- 
ed that this is not a penalty imposed by the rail- 
roads and steamship companies without cause, for 
the lack of uniformity in the size of our bales 
costs them much more in the aggregate than it 
will cost to change the large gin boxes to stand- 
ard size. 






THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


In 1911 we exported 8,919,524 bales. If 10 
per cent of these were larger than the standard 
size (and we are told a much larger per cent are 
actually larger than twenty-seven by fifty-four 
inches), 891,952 bales would have had to pay a 
penalty of $1 per bale had the present ruling been 
in effect. 

The point is, that the rule is now in effect and 
will be enforced, and every owner of a private gin 
with boxes larger than the standard size should 
at once reduce these gin boxes to twenty-seven by 
fifty-four inches. And every farmer who takes 
his cotton to a public gin should know before- 
hand that the gin boxes are not larger than the 
standard size. If the operator of a public gin re- 
fuses to make his gin box of standard size, ‘his 
patrons will lose $1 per bale on every bale that is 
exported, and on an average we export nearly 
three bales out of every five bales produced. Our 
readers should see that their cotton is baled only 
in the standard size of bale, twenty-seven by flfty 
four inches. > 





Race Segregation at Home and Abroad. 


HE following dispatch from Atlanta is inter- 
esting in view of recent discussions in Th3 
Progressive Farmer. We quote: 


‘Race segregation in city blocks, where the 
majority of the voters favor it, is the object 
of an ordinance passed by the Atlanta council 
this afternoon. The measure is said to have 
resulted from recent actions of Negroes in one 
of the wards, in buying realty adjacent to 
"prominent residential sites. The ordinance 
does not seek to force the removal of Negroes 
who have already secured property but to 
prevent others from getting a foothold if the 
majority of the voters in any block do not de- 
sire Negroes to own property there.’’ 


Baltimore has recently taken somewhat similar 
action. We also notice in our latest London paper, 
an extract from a South African correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian, noting that the policy 
of segregation is finding many advocates in that 
far corner of the earth, where whites and. blacks 
live side by side. Says this correspondent: — 


“There has grown up in many parts of the 
country a desire for some sort of separation 
between the races. The Labor Party has long 
advocated this. Recently General Hertzog 
has spoken strongly in favor of it.’ Those 
who can read the signs of the times are bound 
to recognize that a great change is impending, 
and that legislation on the native question 
may be expected in the near future. 


Speaking further of the purchase of land by the 
native Negroes, this correspondent says: 


“In the north of the Transvaal this process 
has gone far, and the raw native is not the 
best of neighbors for a white man with a fam- 
ily. It is a process which, once started, tends 
to proceed and is hard to arrest. Much is to 
be said for setting limits within which land 
may not be bought on the one side by natives, 
on the other by whites. Provided that jus- 
tice is done to existing land-owners—and 
there are white land-owners in native terri- 
tories as well as native land-owners outside 
—and provided the native areas are not too 
closely restricted, it would seem that no injus- 
tice would be done by introducing the princi- 
ple, and it is safe to infer that something of 
the kind may before long be attempted.” 


A Thought For the Week. 


T IS obvious that the schoolhouse is in most 
I communities used only during certain hours 

of the day, those hours when the rest of the 
community is busily engaged in bread-winning 
work. It occurred to the gentlemen who started 
this movement that inasmuch as the schoolhouses 
belonged to the community it was perfectly legiti- 
mate that the community should use them for its 
own entertainment and schooling, when the young 
people were not occupying them; and that, there- 
fore, it would be a good idea to have there all 
sorts of gatherings, for social purposes, for pur- 
poses of entertainment, for purposes of confer- 
ence, for any legitimate thing that might bring 
neighbors and friends together in the. school- 
houses. That, I understand it, in its simplest 
terms is the civie center movement—in short, 
where by meeting each other the people of a com- 
munity might know each other, and by knowing 
each other might concert a common life, a com- 
mon action.—Woodrow Wilson. 
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WHY WESTERN FARMERS MAKE MORE THAN 
WE DO AND WORK LESS. 


By CLARENCE POE 














AM going to stop right in the middle of my 
] Northwestern co-operation stories to say some- 

thing about Northwestern farming. For the 
fact is, that the first essential to co-operative mar- 
keting is to have something to market, and if a 
man will not adopt progressive methods in the 
farm work he is already doing, there is not much 
hope that he will adopt progressive methods in the 
marketing work he may do some other time. 

The fact is, that these Western farmers, apart 
from their co-operative activities, are making 
more money than we are making, and with less 
work—less muscular labor. 

For a double reason, therefore, it behooves us 
to find out how they are doing this. We should 
like to get the increased profits they are getting, 
even with our present amount of labor; and we 
should also like to reduce the proportion of fa- 
tiguing labor on the farm. 

s * ® 

HE answer to this riddle is the answer that I 
T have frequently given in The Progressive Far- 
mer: namely, that these Western farmers are run- 
ning their brains with from two to four horse- 
power, while we are running ours with one horse- 
power. This is an age of machinery. To such an 
extent is this true that it has been estimated that 
the inventions and discoveries in use in the world 
today (chiefly improved machinery) increase the 
average man’s productive power twelve-fold. That 
is to say, the man who makes adequate use of im- 
proved implements and machinery and scientific 
knowledge, can accomplish as great results as he 
could accomplish with eleven slaves working for 
him in the primitve stage of society. 

We cannot be too often reminded, therefore, 
that this is an age of machinery and that the man 
or the people who neglect to avail themselves of 
its labor-saving and money-making advantages, 
simply condemn themselves to poverty, unreward- 
ed toil, and general backwardness. 

Moreover, while I have just said that the West- 
ern farmer runs his brain with from two to four 
horsepower while we in the South run ours with 
one horsepower, I am reminded that when Dr. 
Butler looked up the census facts he found that 


ing we harrow one to three times before the corn 
comes up. This harrowing kills about all the weeds 
and grass just as they are sprouting, so that we 
have mighty little trouble with them later, if a 
good seed-bed has been made, and if there is 
plenty of harrowing before the corn comes up and 
just after. After it gets up well, we cultivate 
from three to five times with a two-horse culti- 
vator, one man in this way cultivating from six to 
ten acres a day; or if he uses a two-row _culti- 
vator, from ten to fourteen acres a day. We keep 
this up until the corn joints, or begins to tassel; 
that is to say, until the stalks get so they would 
break if cultivation were longer kept up.” 

“And isn’t there anything you use a single 
horse for out here?’’ I asked Professor Hibbard. 

“About the only thing we use a single horse for 
out here is a buggy,’’ was his reply. “The main 
thing that troubles the Western farmer is that he 
can’t drive ten horses at the time. I have driven 
five.” (Y/ oe 8 


ND the beauty of it is, as I have already sug- 
gested, that the man who gets the increased 
results from using from two to four horses is 
likely to do it with even less “Shard work.” One 
of the things that would most astonish a South- 
ern farmer traveling in the West would be the 
great proportion of farm work done while the 
farmer is sitting down. 
In The Progressive Farmer a few weeks ago, 
we printed the story of a Kansas farmer who said, 


“It would take an expert salesman to sell a Kans “« 


sas farmer anything he can’t sit on.” A similar 
story was told me by Mrs. Nelson when I was at 
Svea. A traveling agent with some kind of im- 
proved farm tool went to a farmhouse when the 
farmer was away. The wife was busy, but listen- 
ed between the intervals of her cooking to the 
agent’s ecstatic appreciation of his wares. Finally, 
much puzzled to know whether there was any 
merit in the agent’s proposition or not, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I don’t know anything about it, but I’ll 
just ask you this question: has it got a seat to it? 
For if it hasn’t, then my husband won’t have any- 
thing to do with it!” 


“ xe ® 


neither for the farm workers in the Carolinas and°*4 yo7;HER advantage of using the two to four- 


Virginia nor for the farm workers in Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi, was there an average 
of even one horse apiece—there were not enough 
horses and mules to average one apiece for each 
farm worker, whereas in Iowa and Indiana ard 
Illinois, typical Western States, there were be- 
tween three and four horses apiece for each and 
every farm worker in the entire territory. And 
then the census showed, quite naturally indeed, 
that the average farm workers in these Western 
States (using three to four horses) cultivated 
sixty-three acres, while the-farm workers in Ala-< 
bama, Louisiana and Mississippi cultivated on an 
average only sixteen acres, and in the Carolinas 
and Virginia, only twenty-two acres apiece. 
* « + g@ f 

SAW a great many significant and interesting 

sights in the West; but I believe the most in- 
teresting and significant of all was what I saw on 
Mr. A. O. Nelson’s farm the Monday morning f 
left there—his twelve-year-old boy cultivating 
from six to cight acres of corn a day. with a two- 
Tow cultivator—and riding while he did it. 

In other words, this twelve-year-old boy, Hu- 
bert Nelson, (and he wasn’t twelve years old un- 
til the twenty-third of April, this year,): was (1) 
doing twice the work of an ordinary grown man 
in a Southern corn field, and (2) probably doing 
it better on account of the character of the culti- 
vator, and (3) accomplishing all this result with 
less fatigue than would have been involved in 
hoeing corn for the same period of time. 

“Let the Horses Do the Work,” is the motto of 
the Western farmer; and well do they live up to 
it. Hoeing is almost a lost art in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. : 

“I believe the only ‘Man With the Hoe’ in Wis- 
consin is a woman,”’ I remarked to Professor Hib- 
bard. ‘The only people I see doing any hoeing 
are a few women here and there in gardens. Don’t 
you do any hoeing at all?” 

“Hoeing is almost unknown,” was the reply. 
“Back in Iowa I remember that one man did hoe 
a little field. But he was an exception. I once 
Cultivated fifty acres of corn by myself—and, of 
course, you can’t do that with hoe work.” 

* *& * 


7 SLL me your methods of cultivating corn?” I 
asked Professor Hibbard in this connection, 
and he answered: 

“Most of the land is broken in the spring. We 
plow, them harrow at once and let it lie a week or 
& month, then disk and cross-harrow. After plant- 


horse plows, cultivators, and harrows is, that 
the farm boy acquires a liking for farm work. 
Nearly all boys like machinery and like horses. 
I believe Bishop Kilgo points out that about the 
most triumphantly exhilarating experience of his 
life was when he was permitted to drive a four- 
horse team when he was a South Carolina farm 
boy. Consider Hubert Nelson, twelve years old 
in April: he couldn’t do one-third as much hoe 
work a day as a Negro field hand would do, but 
he was driving a four-horse disk harrow when he 
was eleven years old; and Mr. Nelson told me 
that either his boy or another twelve-year-old boy 
in the neighborhood—I have forgotten which—- 
has been driving six horses to a triple-gang plow. 

* * * 

OW many acres of corn a day do you cultivate 

on your farm, using your two-horse culti- 
vator?” I asked Mr. A. J. Abbott, of Willmar, 
Minnesota. 

“From six to ten acres,’’ was his reply. Where- 
upon my Southern associate remarked, “I should 
hate to have to trot behind horses going at that 
rate.” 

“But we don’t trot behind them,’’ was Mr. Ab- 
bott’s rejoinder. ‘‘We ride behind them.’’ 

And as a result of using all the modern labor- 
saving machinery, Mr. Abbott and his two sons 
cultivate a 400-acre farm—1t100 acres in corn, sev- 
enty acres in oats, 115 acres in wheat, and the 
rest in barley, hay, and potatoes; 100 cattle (Red 
Polls), sixty to eighty hogs, seventy sheep, 400 
chickens, twelve horses. 

Mr. A. O. Nelson has no tenants, and doesn’t 
even keep a hired hand except in the busy season, 
on his 120-acre farm, from which he sold $1,000 
worth of hogs last year.' One of Mr. Nelson’s 
neighbors said to me: ‘I run a 240-acre farm with 
the help of my two boys, one fifteen years old and 
one eleven, and a hired hand two months of the 
year.” ** * 


UT perhaps it may be said that it doesn’t get 

so hot there in the summer as it does in the 
South. My answer is, that as a matter of fact it 
gets hotter. When I asked Mr. Abbott about the 
temperature his answer was: ‘Well, it goes as 
high as 105 to 110 in summer, and has gone as 
low as forty degrees below zero in winter.’”’ Then 
he told me of a blizzard that raged for three days 
so that a man ¢couldn’t see his hand before his 
face, and pointed out places where some settlers 
froze to death in the great blizzard forty years 
ago. 
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The truth is that we have in most of the South 
about the best climate of any section of the earth 
for farming purposes. We can make good crops 
from corn planted any time from March to June, 
whereas Professor Hibbard told me that the corn- 
planting season im Wisconsin is limited to about 
ten days, May 20’to May 30. We have twice their 
growing season/ The West, too, has both blizzards 
and sunstrokes, while both are almost unknown 
in the South. Only a few months ago a preacher 
whose health had broken down and who moved 
from New York to North Carolina, told me that 
he could not work in the fields of New York in 
summer on account of the danger from sunstroke, 
but found no difficulty in the open fields of North 
Carolina in summer. 

The Mississippi State Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture wrote the gospel truth when he said in his 
1876 report, thirty-seven years ago: 


“This old nonsense about our climate and 
the inability of the white man to toil under 
a blazing Southern sun, is so transparent 
that it is scarcely necessary to show its falsi- 
ty. White immigration has poured into 
Florida of late, passed over the Negro dis- 
tricts, and, settling in the extreme Southern 
portion, the hottest section of the State, has 
built up there, amid its waste swamp lands, 
an agricultural prosperity that Florida never 
knew under slavery and Negro labor. The 
white men who have poured into Texas since 
the war, from all sections of the Union, have 
shown that the climate did not affect theig 
labor in the slightest degree; but they have 
worked to such good purpose, that they have 
placed Texas at the head of the cotton States, 
the producer of nearly one quarter of the 
entire crop.” 

* * * 


HAT our Southern farmers mainly need to do 

is not to cherish the delusion that farmers 
in other sections have a better climate, but to 
practice a better scheme of working hours. The 
farmers in the West have not only found that 
they can accomplish a great deal more with less 
labor if they used improved labor-saving machin- 
ery, but many of them are finding out that they 
can accomplish just as much with shorter hours 
of work if they use more system. A case in point 
was given me by Mr. N. E. Christensen, of Litch- 
field, Minnesota. ‘‘We had a farmers’ club,’ he 
told me, ‘“‘and in discussing the matter, we de- 
cided that we could get just as much done with 
shorter working days. Instead of keeping at it 
from sunup till sundown now, therefore, my field 
hours are from 7:30 in the morning until 5:30 
in the afternoon; and by 6:30 p.m. I have every- 
thing finished. And I really do more work in this 
shorter-hour day than I used to do when I work- 
ed all the time. Moreover, this policy has made 
all the difference in the world in the attitude of 
our young people towards farm life. Formerly 
they thought it was all drudgery; now they get 
some time for recreation and I believe it is due to 
our shorter working day and the neighborhood 
social meetings that they are no longer leaving 
the farm as formerly.” 

I have no doubt but that 80 per cent of our 
Southern farmers could also accomplish just as 
much by working shorter hours. Then if they 
lengthened the midday rest period in summer so. 
as to reduce the proportion of work necessary in 
the heat of the day, farm work would be even 
pleasanter here in the South than in the North- 
west—provided we use the same labor-saving and 
labor-easing implements and machinery. Which 
reminds me that I was about to forget to say that 
a great proportion of the two-horse cultivators in 
the West are equipped with umbrellas or canvas 
tops that enable the farmer not only to ride while 
he does his work, but to sit in the shade while he 


works! 
* * * 


OR need we delude ourselves with the idea 
that we cannot have these two to four-horse 
plows, harrows, and cultivators in the South about 
as generally as in the North. There are moun- 
tainous sections, of course, where the land is too 
rough; but the fact is that even in our coastal 
plain regions where the land is as level as a danc- 
ing-floor, it is no uncommon sight, in springtime, 
to see six men plowing a horse apiece. And per- 
haps you will find these same farm-owners com- 
plaining of the “‘scarcity of labor,’’ when they are 
already using twice as much labor as they need! 
If our Southern farmers who have from four 
to twenty horses will quit doing one-horse farm- 
ing--—that is to say, quit one-horse implements— 
and if the farmers who have only one horse will 
use every opportunity for co-operating with their 
neighbors in buying the large two to four-horse 
plows, cultivators, etc., for joint use and owner- 
ship, we may soon learn to make as much, profit 
as the Western farmers make and to do it with as 
little muscular labor. 
But we can never do it with the one-horse sys- 
tem and the one-crop system. + 
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BULLETIN 
by the 


Commissioner of Agriculture 
of Tennessee 


se 
recommends the use of a 


HOG WALLOW 
for 


KEEPING HOGS 
FREE FROM LICE 


and Curing Pitch Mange or 
Eczema, Urticaria, and, 
Keeping Hogs Clean. 
We originally introduced th 
Sr Walesad on cnt bien me on 
who raises hogs a circular giving complete 


Wns plans for building a Cement Hog 


low. 
Write for this Free Circular. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dept. Animal Industry. 
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has a Red Rawhide Center 
from Snap through Cap 


Red Rawhide gives hy and wear 


toa bu whip. is the pattie 
tion of whip centets. o not 
confuse it with ordinary domestic 
rawhide. Red Rawhidecomes from 
the East Indian Water Buffalo, and 
is treated by a process which makes 
it practically moisture-proof. This 

rocess, which is our trade secret, 
is only one detail that makes 


Red Rawhide 
Center Whips 


ive longest and most satisfactory service. 

n workmanship, style and appearance they 
are unapproachable, Yet, notwithstand- 
ing their high quality, they are moder- 
ately priced. 
Red Rawhide Center Whips are made in 
the largest whip factory in the United 
States by workmen who havealifetime 
. of experience as whip makers. 


Let Us Send You Proof 
of Their Quality 


If you want to know more about 
whips write us to-day for the 
famous “Westfield Test.’”_ It is 
conclusive proof that Red Raw- 
hide Centers are the kind you 
should buy. 

You can probably buy these 
whips at your local dealer’s, 
If he does not have them, urge 
him to get one for you. 


UNITED STATES WHIP CO. 
Westfield, 
Mass. 



























A Cowpea Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vin 
breaking less than? percent. Alsothreshes Wheat an: 
Oats. ‘The machine I have been looking for 20 years.”” 
. F. Massey. °*‘A machine that will meet eve 
demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan, Tenn. Experiment Sta- 
tion. Nothing likeit. Booklet “A” FREE. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 
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SOUTHERN. CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 





Things for the Development of 


HERE was a meeting held at 

Montgomery, Ala., Wednesday, 

July 9, which should mean 

much for the cattle industry of the 
South. 

During recent months there has 
been an increased movement of cat- 
tle from the tick-infested area. Ow- 
ing to the high price of the better 
grades of fresh meats which has 
made it necessary for the poorer 
classes to buy the cheapest meat 
products, and the increased con- 
sumption resulting from the Balkan 
wars, the demand for canner grades 
of cattle from the South has resulted 
in Southern cattle bringing a much 
better price than usual. 

This movement of Southern cattle 
has brought special attention to the 
defects of our interstate or National 
laws regarding the handling of cat- 
tle from the tick-infested area and 
has accentuated the importance of 
eradicating the ticks and improving 
the grade of our cattle by the use of 
pure-bred beef bulls on our native 
cows. 

Alive to all these facts, a confer- 
ence was held at Memphis, Tenn., 
recently, of which Dr. J. A. Kiernan, 
of the United States Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. 
Geo. R. White, State Veterinarian, 
Nashville, Tenn.; and Mr. D. Darnell, 
President of the Memphis Union 
Stock Yards, were the moving spir- 
its. 

A meeting or conference was call- 
ed at Montgomery, Ala., as above in- 
dicated. No attempt was made to ob- 
tain a large attendance, but a hun- 
dred or more representative business 
men, National and State officials, 
stock-yards and railroad representa- 
tives interested in the cattle industry, 
and prominent cattlemen, were asked 
te come together for the purpose of 
considering methods for promoting 
the cattle raising industry. A pro- 
gram covering the ‘subjects involved 
in the Southern cattle industry was 
prepared and while this program was 
being carried out a committee was 
appointed to report on a permanent 
organization. The report of that com- 
mittee was as follows: 

We your Committee make the following 
recommendations: 

Name, 

That this Association shall be called “The 
Southern Cattlemen’s Association.” 

Objects of This Association, 


ist. The eradication of the cattle tick. 

2nd. The development of a profitable cat- 
tle industry in the South: 

8rd. To recommend and promote effective 
and uniform National and State livestock 
sanitary legislation. 

The officers of this Association are to con- 
sist of a President, a Vice President from 
each Southern State, and a Secretary and @ 
Treasurer, and the officers named shall con- 
stitute the executive board of this Associa- 
tion and shall appoint a field agent. 

We recommend a fee of $1 per year be 
charged for membership, and that the offi- 
cers be instructed to actively solicit funds 
from all interested sources for the support 
and maintenance of the Association, and in- 
vite co-operation and affiliation of all local 
and State livestock associations. 

We recommend that the new President 
appoint a committee to draft a constitution 
and by-laws and report at the next meeting 
of the Association. 

(Signed) TAIT BUTLER, Chairman. 

DANIEL 8S. COMBS, Secretary. 

T. I. DERBY, Alabama. 
DR. P. F. BAHNSEN, Georgia. 
DR. C. C. BROWN, Tennessee. 
DR. GEO. R. WHITE, Tennessee. 
DR. R. A. RAMSAY, D.°C. 
. HITT, Frisco Ry. 
WILLIAMS, So. Ry, D. C. 
. HARPER, Ill. Cent. Ry., Tenn. 
Committee, 


The report of the committee was 
adopted and the following officers 
were elected: 

President, Daniel §. Combs, Hick- 
ory Valley, Tenn. 

Vice Presidents: Alabama:, Dr. C. 
A. Cary, Auburn; Mississippi, J. M. 
Maxwell, Canton; Texas, E. F. Till- 


ma~ Fort Worth; Tennessee, Dr. 
Geo. R. White, Nashville; Georgia, 
Dr. P. F. Bahnsen, Atlanta; Okla- 


homa, Z. T. Miller, Bliss; Florida, J. 
F. Parker, Arcadia; Kentucky, F. C. 
Giltner, Eminence. 





A Big Meeting and a New Org anization Which May Do Great 


the Cattle Industry in the South, 


Secretary-Treasurer, Tait S®utler, 


Memphis, Tenn. 

The following program was carried 
out, which shows the character of 
the interests represented and the 
character of the representation. 


1. Address—Mr. D. Darnell, President 
Memphis Stock Yards Co., Memphis. 

2. Address—Dr. G. R. White, State Vete- 
rinarian, Nashville, Tenn. 

3. Address—Mr. G. B. Harper, Assistant 
Industrial Agent Illinois Central R. R. Co., 
Memphis, 

4, Address—Mr. G, H. Alford, represent- 
ing I. H. C. Service Bureau, I. H. Co., 
Atlanta, ’ 

5. Address—Dr, Tait Butler, Editor The 
Progressive Farmer, Memphis. 

6. Address—Mr. C. J. Williams, Assistant 
to President W. W. Finley, Southern Ry. 
Co., Washington, D. C. 

7. Address—W. L. Wyatt, National Stock 
Yards, Illinois. 

8. Address—Hon. R. F, Kolb, Commission- 
er of Agriculture and Immigration, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

9. Address—Dr. R. A, Ramsay, Chief Field 
aes Division, B. A. I., Washington, 

te 


16. Address—Mr. Daniel C. Combs, Man- 
ager, Lespedeza Farm, Hickory Valley, Tenn. 


11. Address—Mr. . Way, Cassidy 
Southwestern Commission Co., National 
Stock Yards, Illinois. 

12. Address—Dr. P. F. Bahnsen, State 


Veterinarian, Atlanta, Ga. 


Memphis, Tenn., was selected for 
the holding of the next meeting in 
November. 

It is the purpose of this organiza- 
tion to employ a field agent who will 
travel over the South organizing 
county or local associations to en- 
courage the eradication of the cattle 
ticks and the introduction of pure- 
bred bulls, the idea being that the 
first step in a profitable cattle indus- 
try is the eradication of the ticks, 
and that when this is done the pure- 
bred beef bull crossed on native cows 
will enable the South to produce 
good beef cattle at a profit. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted: 

1. Declaring the object of the as- 
sociation to be “‘to harness all com- 
mercial forces in one union, to urge 
by an active campaign the extension 
of tick eradication work into every 
county of the quarantine area.” 

2. Asking that Congress and the 
Legislatures of the several Southern 
States infected with ticks be memo- 
rialized to enact laws and regula- 
tions to prohibit the movement or 
shipment of ticky cattle within 12 
months. 

3. That Congress and the respective 
Legislatures be memorialized tc take 
such action as is necessary to hasten 
the development of the cattle indus- 
try of the Southern States. 

4. That the people of the Southern 
States be advised not to sell their 
cows which are capable of raising 
calves, but that they be encouraged 
to purchase pure-bred bulls just as 
socn as the pastures and ranges ere 
freed of ticks. 

5. “That it is the sense of this Con- 
vention called to consider this im- 
portant matter, that it is absolutely 
essential in order to make progress 
in tick eradication, commensurate 
with the agency of the liberator, and 
with the effort and expenditures be- 
ing made by the State and Federal 
authorities, to prohibit the interstate 
movement of all tick-infested ani- 
mals, imposing such penalties on the 
shippers and movers of such animals 
as will make these restrictions effec- 
tive, and that it is the sense of this 
Convention that such restrictions 
should go into effect in a reasonable 
time, not later than July 1, 1914.” 





The hog being an animal that rare- 
ly sweats suffers much from the heat. 
Care must be taken in hot’ weather if 
hogs are moved at all. In fact, it is 
dangerous to try to move them at all 
unless they are thin and have had 
abundant exercise, except at night. 
Well-kept wallowing tanks are per- 
haps desirable, but good shade alone 
is better than the usual, filthy, dis- 
ease fostering hog wallow. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER,” 


BUYING LIVESTOCK BY MAIL.} 


It is Usually the Inexperienced Buys 
er Who Makes Trouble. ‘ 


Yarn are two sides to this very 
interesting and practical subject, 
During the past 11 years the writey 
has had charge of the breeding and 


sale of a large number of pure-breq . 


animals, mostly cattle, hogs, and 
sheep. Over 90 per cent of the sales 
have been made on mail orders, and 
I am happy to say that the number 
of dissatisfied purchasers has been 
remarkably small. To an experienc. 
ed livestock man, the letter of in. 
quiry indicates at a glance whether 
the prospective purchaser is posted 
on the subject. The ‘‘freak’’ letters 
of inquiry one gets are surprising. 

I do not like to get an order from 
a person that has never had any, 
practical experience in breeding live~' 
stock. They assume to know so much! 
and their ideals seem to have been| 
imbibed from “worked over’ pic« 
tures of, prize-winning animals in 
show condition. I like to sell to an 
experienced breeder who knows what 
a good animal is, and they practical- 
ly always do, in spite of some letterg 
in The Progressive Farmer to thé 
contrary. I also like to get an 
order from a farm boy who is start« 
ing out for himself and knows he 
does not know it all and is glad to 
get suggestions from someone who 
has had considerable experience, 

I once sold a fing pure-bred Abers 
deen Angus bull calf to a person who 
had never raised cattle. A _ highly 
indignant letter came back, saying a 
neighbor had some grade Shorthorns 
of the same age that were larger. He 
did not weigh them. Rather than 
go through the long process of edus 
cating the buyer I asked him to ship 
him back and in a few days sold him 
to a large cattle breeder at an in- 
creased price and he was pleased 
with his bargain. | 

A very common mistake of the in< 
experienced purchaser is that they 
do not differentiate between fat and 
quality. Fat is like charity, in that 
it is liable to cover “a multitude of 
sins.” I know a small breeder who 
started out by purchasing two bred 
gilts from different breeders; one 
gilt was fat and round as a keg, the 
other was in good growing condition. 
The buyer wrote to the seller of the, 
thinner gilt, complaining that his 
gilt was not nearly the equal of the 
other. The seller replied and advised 
giving the gilts equally good care 
and to wait a few months. The 
thinner gilt grew and developed 
well, as she should, the other fell off 
in flesh and condition. She farrow- 
ed five weakly pigs and two died. 
The other gilt farrowed 11 pigs and 
raised ten. Personally, I do not 
want to’buy a fat animal for breed- 
ing. I can put that on myself as 
cheaply as anyone. I want the qual- 
ity, and I can see it better when the 
animal is not fat. 

I would advise a person that has 
had no experience in breeding not to 
start with expensive pure-bred ani- 
mals. Get some of the best grade 
females that you can buy in your 
lecality and breed them to a pure- 
bred sire. (Pay the service fee, 
too.) In this way you can get some 
valuable practical experience that 
everyone ought to have before going 
into high-priced pure-breds. I think 
Josh Billings said that, ‘‘Experience 
is a good teacher but the tuition is 
pretty high.” In this way the tui- 
tion will be lower, at least. 

I believe that most breeders give 
more care to the personal selection 
of good individuals in filling a mail 
order than they do when the pur- 
chaser makes his own choice, and in 
most cases the mail-order buyer gets 
a better individual. { 

In buying by mail most of my dis- 
appointments have followed extrava- 
gant descriptions. I don’t invest in 
these any more. 

DR. N. S. MAYO, 
‘Animal Husbandry Department, Vir 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. 
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Saturday, July 26, 1913.] 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


SAVE MUCH TIME AND 
LABOR IN SUMMER 


Which means a great deal to 
the farmer, let alone the great 
increase in quantity and im- 
provement in quality of product 
The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


BERKSHIRES. 


ae nan 


“A DOLLAR DOWN 
AND THE PIG IS 








tamwor PIGS 


Sold on 
Installment Plan 


WRITE 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


DURHAM, N. C. 


























SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 











‘Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
. Ceara of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices, 
istered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Cal ves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST a most 


a0 


BERKSHIRES 50) 


For the next 30 days we will make 

ecial offer of ge pure-bred 
Berkanite boar pigs, three to four 
months old at $15 and$20each. Ev- 
ery pig will be registered and guar- 
pes satisfactory or money re- 
turned. 


PINEHURST FARM 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 




















Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs | 


Four weeks to four months old, 
now ready for shipment. ‘ 
Can ship pigs not related. Open gilts also. 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
W. L, VAUGHAN, Prop. SYCAMORE, VA. 
Ss Shipping Point, Motley, Va. 











IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Write us. 





Our farms are devoted exclusively to the 
Production of Berkshires. Breeders in ane following 
States have been supplied from our great herd: New 
York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, —— 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, Tennessee, !Kentuc 
‘exas, and Porto Rico. Berkshires for foundation and 
show purposes a gpectalty. 
THE BLUE RIDGE 7. ar FARMS, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Island Home 
of Jerseys 


erd 


Have for 


sale young stock of 


both sexes of the following 
blooded lines: Noble Oaklands, 
Oxford Lad, You'll Do, Finan- 


cial King, and lines leading 


direct to 
Sultane. 


Old Coomassie and 


Descriptions and pedigrees 
mailed upon application. 


Mrs. H. H. GALBRAITH, Proprietress, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 











“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 


Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 





STALLIONS 


Show Horses 


Lowest prices and liberal terms. 
est freight. 


MARES GELDINGS 

Running, Walkers, and Fox Trotters, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 

All Ages 

The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 

Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 

Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 





at bargain prices. 
two-months-old pigs. 
Write for prices and descriptions. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


PLL 


Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Must sell. Bred gilts and 
This is your chance. 





of the best breeding. 


FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 





TAMWORTH All ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. 
PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 Ib. 
Champion sows and sired 
by 900 and 1100 Ib. Grand Champion boars. 
aa-Largest seatinered prize-winning herd in the 
South. Won 196 and 1 at 
nine shows in 1912. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 


All are 











Red Colonel 25279 


A 1000 POUND PRIZE WINNER 
Pigs for sale from an own daughter. 
W. W. SHAY, Swine & Poultry Farm, Cruso, N. C. in 1913, Will guarantee him to eq 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., ; 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


BERKSHIRES 
6 Bred Sows 
Price $40 each. 


827 























Tamworth Show Boar o..07a74 Chsmpion 


Minn., Wis., and the Great International Livestock shows 
ual this record this 
. Weight in show fix, near 1000 pounds. Price $500. 





Registered DUROCS and BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Some excellent pigs immunized from chol- 

era, $5 to $7.50 each, at 8 weeks old; from 

excellent stock used in teaching work. 
STATE NORMAL COLLEGE FARM, 


Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Other show prospects for ‘sale. 
W. WARREN MORTON, Russelivitic, Ky. 











W. F. KELLY, 


DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 
Descendants of the famous 
Very prolific. 


Pigs for sale. 


a 


Write 


Cleveland, N. C, 


JERSEYS. 
They Keep It Up .- 
@ are some cattle that give more 
Old Kruger. eke oe we are fresh than a Jersey, 
Particulars. — there ae ter any breed that gives as 
rich milk 





“Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
High quality. 


R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 


not akin. 


The Jersey 


at as small feeding cost, nor is there 
aay breed of es shat will keep it up 
ke Jerseys wi tn and year out, 








HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


Bred and for sale. 
lines 4 the best. 


to sh 


D. L. y*ARRIOR, 


Combining 
Pigs and bred 


Raleigh, N. C. 


That swhy — mont tobuy ‘Jenne 3 to 
increase your h yong i efficiency. Sénd 
for Jersey facts. 
AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE OLUB 
324 W. 234 St., New York 


TENNESSEE JERSEYS ano BERKSHIRES 


the blood 
sows ready 








POLAND CHINAS. 


PALI 


“POLAND CHINA HOGS. 


Pigs out of large prolific sows b eat massive 
oars. All pure-bred. i 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesbere, Tenn. 





PPP PADDR mr 


Tamworths. 


reasonable prices. 
good individuals offered for sale. 
Ew ig” 


STV 
D, J. LYBROOK, Mgr, 





TAMWORTHS. 


K FAR: 


Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
ready for service for sale at 
All well bred and none but 


M, 
R. 1, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


Five registered heifers for sale at $85.00 to 
$126.00 each. A bull calf by Fontaine's Chief 
97158, dam imported Isis Mascotte 253830— 
price 00. 

A few Berkshire boars and gilts six months 
to one year old. Address 


EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tena. 



















First Order Gets Choice. . 

















es HEREFORDS. 
LA VERNET |, HEREFORDS 


Point Comturt fete and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Be: i 
Herefor st herd in the South 
EN a TT 








Booking orders now. 
GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 





ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
LLLP IP PPL IL PLLA NRIOL 
_. Doddie Land Stock Farm” 


“Home of the Angus” 
40 Head—Young Bulls and Heifers—40 Head 
Write your wants, or better still, come and see 


herd of 50 head breeding cows with their great 
calves and select your future herd bull. 


H. T. PARKER & SONS 
Route 1. Tullahoma, Tenn. 











Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also regisigred Percheron stallions of: the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Bale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


HOLSTEINS. 
PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 





The Greatest Dairy breed. Se 
for Free illustrated Booklets. ” 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Box 180 Brattleboro, Vt. 


SHEEP. 





PLLLLYIWIILonwmm 











Kimball Farm Shropshires 


Our flock i is headed by the great Sire David- 
son’s 2508. We have some of the finest 
— and ewe lambs in the coun- 
ry, yearlings next spring 
Also tak jot of Angora goats, this year’s 
bucks and does. 

Registered Berkshire and Duroc-Jersey 
swine, Jersey cattle and purebred poultry. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. .C 














PERCHERONS. 


We Sell Percheron Stallions 
TWELVE MONTHS IN THE 


Just received at our branch quarters twelve oun 
blacks and grays, three years old. Will 
into money as well as earn it. Write us if one 
is needed in your community. 


BAUHARD BROTHERS 
Box 192, Nashville, Tenn. 














Cloverdale Jack and 
Percheron Farm. 


grade ercheron mares 
rom two to five years old; 
a number with colts by 
their side and some splen- 
did Percheror stallions 
and big bone Mammoth 
jacks. prices will 
made for the next thir- 
tydays. H. T. 

CO., Lexington, Ky. 


SADDLERS AND PONIES. 
RRR ener 


wee 


























SADDLERS AND 
SHETLANDS. 


Stallions, mares, colts and 
fillies. Some splendid sad- 
dle mares, geldings, planta- 
tion horses and also nice 
drivers. A beautiful lot of 
my ponies. 

arms can please you ina 
raddie horse, driver or Shet- 
land pony. Write for catalog 
or visit our farm 


J. F. COOK, Lentausen, Ky’ 


SKYLEMORE FARM, AURORA, ILL. 
John Alexander, Proprietor. 
Merchants’ National Bank Building. 
WELSH and SHEPLAND Ponies. 

Send for descriptive sale list. 


e Haute ARY 
Ter VETER Nouirce 


What about your neighbor who does not 
read The Progressive Farmer? 
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Our Farmers Union Page. 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 





Contributing Editors: 





J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Fermers’ Union. 
(Lc. c. WRIGHT, Executive C Natt 








i Farmers’ Union. 





When the School Opens. 


S$ IT is the custom in a great 

many sections of our country 
and especially in the mountain dis- 
tricts of the South, for the schools in 
the rural districts 
to open in July 
and August, I 
deem this an op-- 
portune time to 
touch upon a few 
things relative to 
the work. 

In the _ first 
place, the school 
committeemen, or 
those whose busi- 
ness it is to look 


i 
MR. WRIGHT. 
after the employment of the teach- 





ers, should exercise the utmost 
care in selecting the men and 
women who are to have control of 
the boys and girls during the coming 
scholastic year. This is the matter 
of. vital importance to the entire dis- 
trict, and a mistake here might crip- 
ple the work of the entire term. The 
very best teachers available should 
always be selected without fear or 
favor and the powers that be should 
be exceedingly careful to have no ob- 
‘ject in view save the greaéest good 
to the greatest number. 

I have known the school term al- 
most absolutely ruined by the action 
of some school committeemen in em- 
ploying a son or daughter, or some 
near relative. Then, too, I have seen 
a school seriously handicapped be- 
cause some unfortunate had enlisted 
the sympathy of the officials. Sym- 
pathy is a most excellent thing, but 
the public, and especially the little 
ehildren, should not be made to suf- 
fer on account of it. 

All the duties and responsibilities 
tho do not rest upon the officials. 
The patrons and friends of education, 
too, have their part to perform. They 
should see to it that the school prem- 
ises are looked after prior to the op- 
ening of the term, that the building 
is fumigated, the floors oiled, and 
that everything needful be done to 
make the school life of the child 
pleasant. See to it that a number 
of pictures are hung upon the wall, 
the individual drinking cup installed, 
ar, if this is not practicable, each 
family provided with a drinking cup. 
Much of the danger of contagious 
diseases may be eliminated by the 
proper regard to the rules of health 
and sanitation. 


Last, but by no means least, I de- 
sire to call your attention to the im- 
portance of visiting the schools; you 
have no idea how your visits will 
eheer and inspire the teacher. Not 
only does it aid the teacher for her 
patrons to visit her, but it helps the 
ehildren too. 


As I write this my mind goes back 
to the days when I tried to teach the 
young ideas how to shoot, and how 
well do I recall the pleasure it gave 
me to have the patrons call and 
spend an hour with me. How often 
does the young teacher feel discour- 
aged and how many of them doubt- 
less finally give up the work for want 
of expressions of appreciation on the 
part of the patron. Friends and 
brethren, if our teachers are doing 
what they can for our children and 
our neighbors’ children, let us give 
them a token of our appreciation. 
Far too many of us wait to place 
our flowers upon the casket. How 
much better would it have been if, 
while they were yet with us, we had 
let them know that we cared. What 
an incentive to attempt still greater 
things is a kindly word of apprecia- 
tion of that which we have tried 
té do. 


Let us resolve that in the school 
year upon which we are just enter- 





ing we will do our part and may we 
have the most prosperous year in 
the history of the work. 

C. C. W. 





Field Notes and Comments. 


N THE middle section of the State 

recently I saw about a dozen men 
at work in the same field with plows, 
harrows, fertilizer distributers, and 
planters. A neigh- 
bor member of 
the Farmers’ Un- 
ion, who was de- 
pendent upon his 
own labor for 
support, had been 
sick for several 
weeks, and the 
activities of his 
neighbors. in his 
field represented 
co-operative char- 
ity initiated by the 
members of the Local Union. One 
day each, for man and team, did 
not mean much lost time to the indi- 
vidual member, but the combined 
work of a dozen men and mules was 
sufficient to prepare and plant the 
greater portion of the crop of the 
member who had been kept out of 
his field by sickness. Prompt con- 
cert of action like this can not be 
obtained except through organiza- 
tion. Individuals may have ‘‘feel- 
ings” of sympathy, but organization 
combines the feelings with action. 

z= * * 


For 15 or 20 years farmers have 
maintained a mutual fire insurance 
company in Union County through 
which they are protected at minimum 
cost. As there are no operating ex- 
penses, except a small commission to 
pay for clerical work by the secre- 
tary treasurer, the cost of insurance 
is reduced to figures much below 
what old line companies, with their 
high-salaried officers and their mul- 
titude of agents, must charge for pro- 
tection against loss by fire. This 
mutual fire insurance association 
does not even pay office rent and 
practically no taxes, since only the 
cash assets from one assessment are 
carried to the credit of the associa- 
tion, other assessments being made 
only as occurring fire losses make 
them necessary. When this associa- 
tion was first organized proper safe- 
guards against doubtful moral risks 
were not made, but that weak point 
has been duly strengthened up by 
a system of assessing valuation with- 
in proper limits. In counties where 
a Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Asso- 
ciation does not exist the Farmers’ 
Union should take the initiative in 
organizing such association. It is 
far better than to go round begging 
for voluntary contributions in case 
of fire. The State Insurance Com- 
missioner is in a position to furnish 
copies of the law governing mutual 
fire insurance associations and can 
perhaps also make practical sugges- 
tions to those who are interested. 


* * *€ 


MR. GREEN. 


In one of the middle counties 
members of the Farmers’ Union or- 
ganized a joint stock company about 
three years ago and its volume of 
business has been larger, in propor- 
tion to capital stock, than that of 
any other concern in the county. 
But it has made the same mistake 
that has characterized so many 
other ventures of that kind—the 
mistake of selling at prices below 
those usuallly made by private profit- 
taking enterprises. It also drifted 
into another error that has caused 
the downfall of more co-operative 
enterprises, which might have other 
wise achieved success, than perhaps 
any other blunder, that of extending 


credit to customers, carrying unse- 
cured book accounts. As a result 
half the capital stock at the first of 
this year existed in small book ac- 
counts that will never be collected. 
Under a better system of doing busi- 
ness this Farmers’ Union venture will 
probably yet succeed. 

* * * 

Failures are worth more than they 
cost when we profit by them, get 
upon safe ground, and turn the fail- 
ure into success. In another county 
a Farmers’ Union venture ‘‘went 
dead”’ a little more than a year ago. 
The certificates representing the 
shore capital were worthless, be- 
cause under inefficient management 
the capital stock had been absorbed 
with expense accounts. But a few 
faithful leaders in the county re- 
solved that they would not back 
down and quit. A new manager who 
had faith in himself and faith in the 
principle of co-operation, took 
charge of the business, hired some 
capital to begin with, and started up 
again. Last year enough net profits 
were made to replace the original 
capital stock, and 6 per cent interest 
was paid as hire for the capital stock, 
and 3 per cent patronage dividend to 
customers. In this instance it re- 
quired a failure to bring success. If 
the new managers do not become so 
elated as to assume the risky atti- 
tude of ‘“‘plungers,’’ and do not drift 
into dangerous promiscuous credit 
system, supported only by unsecured 
moral risks, which are always more 
or less doubtful and uncertain, they 
are in fair way for making an inter- 
esting record as pioneers in the his- 
tory of co-operation in North Caro- 


lina. oe % 


When members of the Farmers’ 
Union of Nash County made plans 
for building their warehouse, (which 
is a large brick structure,) at Nash- 
ville, they acted wisely in purchasing 
a large lot of land as the site. This 
surplus land is a substantial asset 
which will grow in value as the town 
develops. Later on, if it becomes 
necessary to expand the business to 
include an oil mill or other enter- 
prises, this 


warehouse company 
will have ample room for them. 
Without it, the Company would 


be confronted with high-priced 
adjoining lands, owned by parties 
who could take advantage of the nec- 
essities of an expanding enterprise 
and make the price abnormally high. 
When erecting buildings for co- 
operative enterprises it is best always 
to secure ample land assets in the 
beginning. 





Joint Ownership of Farm Machinery. 


CLOSER social and business re- 

lationship is developed in every 
community where there is a live and 
active local Union, and the beneficent 
influence of the local organization 
reaches out in many different ways. 
If all the various plans of neighbor- 
hood co-operation, through the Far- 
mer’s Union, were recorded in detail, 
they would make a large volume, to 
say nothing of the larger business 
co-operation that “has been, and is 
being, established under the auspices 
of the organization. One particular 
feature of neighborhood co-operation 
that is yielding good results is the 
joint purchase of expensive labor- 
saving machinery by two or more 
members. In this way the small far- 
mer is put in position to compete in 
production with the large landholder 
whose extensive operations make it 
possible for him to buy all the mod- 
ern machinery needed on his own ac- 
count. 

This kind of neighborhood co-op- 
eration not only affords the use of 
implements that could not otherwise 
be had, but it carries with it the same 
principle of economy that is a part 
of co-operation wherever applied. It 
eliminates a useless duplication of 
individual expenditures for imple- 
ments and machinery which are ¢a- 
pable of doing the work of two, 
three, even a half-dozen farmers. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


For instance, it is a needless waste 
for your farmers in a neighborhood 
to pay $100 for four stalk cutters, 
when $25 invested in one cutter 
would render ample service. Seven- 
ty-five dollars is saved by that sort 
of co-operation. Apply this_ princi- 
ple of co-operation to the stump- 
puller, the reaper, the riding culti- 
vator, the two-row planter, the corn 
harvester, the grain drill, and many 
other kinds of farm machinery, that 
damage almost as much from rust as 
from use, and you will see a possi- 
bility for economies that make a few 
cents’ saving in the purchase of a 
sack of flour or a ton of fertilizers 
look small in comparison. If we hope 
to compete with large corporation- 
owned farms in production, we must 
stop the leaks and avoid wastes that 
come from needless duplication in 
purchasing expensive farm machin- 
ery. G. 





Some South Carolina Notes. 


HE farmers of Richland County 

have made an admirable selec- 
tion in J. M. Napier for Agricultural 
Director of the County. A distin- 
guished graduate of Clemson, and 
post graduate of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity—withal a successful, practical 
farmer, a better selection could not 
have been made. 

* * * 


Over in Sumter County, steps are 
being taken to secure a Market Di- 
rector to supplement the good work 
of Farm Demonstration Agent Wil- 
liams, who is also President of the 
county Union. The Union in this 
county has operated for three and 
one-half years a successful broker- 
age business, selling direct to farm- 
ers at wholesale prices. It has done 
some good” work in selling country 
produce such as oats, peas, corn, 
bacon, hams, lard, chickens, eggs, 
etc., but owing to the limited capital 
and the lack of information as to its 
possibilitées, has not reached the re- 
sults its promoters hoped for. At 
the last county Union meeting, it 
was determined to go forward to 
carry out the original plans. 

* *¢ = 

Up in Lee County a few progres- 
Sive farmers have formed a Vetch- 
Alfalfa Club with a “Jack Annex” 
to raise mules on the fine hay they 
have found they can produce. L. L. 
Baker, District Agent, and R. M. 
Cooper, Jr., a progressive young far- 
mer, are the leading spirits in this 
co-operative venture. 

* * * 


Down in Williamsburg Vetch 
Clubs have been organized. J. J. M. 
Graham, of Cades, is the moving 
spirit in one of these clubs. He has 
the finest jack the writer ever saw, 
with a voice as musical as the tenor 
notes on a pipe organ. In the Indian- 
town neighborhood of the same 
county, Cooper Brothers have every 
mule on a big plantation home-rais- 
ed. There has not been a mule 
bought on their places since the days 
of four-cent cotton. 

es * *& 


Florence County has taken steps 
to destroy the cattle tick. The Sum- 
ter County Union, on July 4, joined 
in the same crusade. Eight to thirty 
thousand pounds of cured vetch-oat 
hay are reported in Sumter County, 
and stock must be raised to eat it. 
A $4,000 stallion swindle and a 
bankrupt turf association are handi- 
caps to a renewal of horse-raising in- 
terest or a county fair. 

* * *€ 


The writer often wonders why so 
many of the progressive movements 
are outside of the Farmers’ Union. 
Men who have let their local and 
county Unions die are active mem- 
bers of Berkshire clubs, alfalfa or 
vetch clubs, tick eradication, plant 
breeders or mule breeders associa- 
tions, or city chambers of commerce. 
Will they run these fads for awhile 
and at the first disappointment or 
failure become disgusted and quit, as 
so many have done with the Grange, 
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the Alliance, and the Farmers’ Un- 
jon? Every one of these are worthy 
objects, but why should they not all 
be affiliated in the Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Co-operative Union, like 
various women’s clubs in the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, or labor 
unions in the Federation of Labor? 
*_* * 

To unify and co-ordinate, and 
weld these numerous clubs into 
an organization whose purposes 
are the good of all the farmers is, it 
seems to me, the mission of the Far- 
mers’ Union. How to do this is wor- 
thy the best thought of the best men 
in the various clubs and associations. 
“In unity there is strength.” Get to- 
gether, brethren. Remember how 
much the Farmers’ Union has done 
to promote the club spirit and make 
of it the ‘clearing house” of all these 
good things you are interested in, 
and do not let any of them be ‘“‘fads’’ 
with you. 


SOUTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ 
INSTITUTES. 


Here Are Those Yet to Be Held in 
July and August—Look for List in 
Your County. 


NEW plan is to be tried out with 
the South Carolina Farmers’ In- 
stitutes. ' Instead of being held in 
towns, they will be held for the most 
part on farms. Says Prof. W. W. 
Long: ‘“There are several good rea- 
sons for this. First, we can utilize 
the farm animals in demonstrating 
our talk on livestock. We can utilize 
the growing field crops to demon- 
strate our field crop talks. Second, 
the farmers that attend these meet- 
ings will be men who are deeply in 
earnest and are seeking information 
and they will not be distracted by at- 
tractions usually found in the 
“towns.” 
Following is the list of institutes 
by counties: 








Newberry—July 24, Young’s Grove, near 
Prosperity. 
York—July 28; W. T. Wilkerson's farm; 
July 29, Dr. T. N. Dulun’s farm. 
Cherokee—July 30, W. R. Walker’s farm; 
July 31, R. E. Lenden’s farm. 
Greenville—August i, Locust High School; 
August 2, Jno. D. Harris’ farm. 
Pickens—August 5, J. H. Hendrix’s farm; 
August 6, T. R. O’Dell’s farm. 
Oconee—August 7, Salem; August 8, South 
Union. 
Anderson—August 11, J. W. Drake's 
farm; August 12, T. W. Welborn’s farm. 
Abbeville—August 13, Arborville (near 
Due West); August 14, Antreville. 
Greenwood—August 15, Kirksey, at 10 
&m.; Callison, at 3 p.m 
Laurens—August 16, 
18, Madden. 
Lexington—August 19, Hilton; 
Pelion. 
Bige@eld—August 21, 
Sehoo 


"Princeton ; August 
August 20, 


Harmony Grove 

re 22 
Bust 23, Croft. 

Saluda—August 25, Saluda Courthouse; 
‘August 26, Ridge Spring. 

Spartanburg—August 28, Boiling Springs; 
August 29, Inman. 

Georgetown—July 19, Andrews. 

Marlboro—July 25, farm of J. F. Pletcher; 
July 26, farm of Marvin Lee. 

Dillon—July 28, farm of E. A. McCor- 
mick; July 29, farm of H. B. Floyd. 

Marion—July 30, Mullins; July 31, Marion, 

Horry—August 1, farm of Dr. Jos. Dusen- 
bury; August 2, Myrtle Beach. 

Florence—August 4, Howe's Spring: Au- 
Gust 5, Cowards. 

Charleston—August 6 and 7, Rockville. 

Berkeley—August 8, Monck’s Corner; Aus 
gust 9, Bonneau. 

Williamsburg—August 11, farm of J. J. 


Kitching’s Mill; Au- 


M. Graham; August 12, farm of D. BE, 
McCutcheon. 
Clarendon—August 13, Summerton; Au- 


Bust 14, Sardinia. 
Sumter—A ugust 15, farm of S. J. White; 
August 16, Privateer, 
Richland—August 18, 
August 19, Horrell Hill; 
Bide; August 21, Belleview. 
Cathoun—July 28, St. Matthews; July 29, 
ethel Church. 
Orangeburg—July 30, C. W. Culler, Raye 


Taylor Plantation; 
August 20, Way- 


Mond; July 31, J. M. Gramling; August 1, 
+ Rutledge Conner, Ferguson ; August 4, C, 
L. Williams; August 5, J. M. Steverson, 

peampton—August 7, Garnett; August 6, 


Bamberg—:, August 8, J. W. Smith; 
» W. M. Brabham. 

Barnwell— August 11, O. C. Baxley, Snell- 
ng; August 12, R. D. Conner, Barnwell. 

F: airfield—<A ucust 13, Bethel School; Au- 


August 








Sust 14, M. c Boulard. 

Chester—Aucust 14, J. R. Reid; August 

» Armenia Church. 
ant nion—Aug gust 18, Sam Littlejohn, Jones- 

ugust 19, J. E. Minter; August 20, 
Tom Me Nally, Union. 2 : 

Lancaster—August 21, Pleasant Valley; 
— Se Heath Springs. 

\ershaw—August 25, E. A. Brown: Au- 
= 26, D. M. Be *thune, Bethune. i 
aChesterfteld—August | 27, F. W. Rivers; 
29, — 8, J. C. Sanders, Page land; August 


atson Spring. 
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“OUR HEALTH TALK. 











North Carolina Board of Health to 

Furnish Typhoid Vaccine at Cost. 

HE North Carolina Laboratory of 

Hygiene will soon be making ty- 
phoid vaccine for the State at great- 
ly reduced prices. This vaccine, un- 
til recently, sold at abnormally high 
prices, but it has now been reduced 
so that the vaccine itself costs about 
about $1.50 per person. In the in- 
terests of humanity, economy, and 
public health, the Laboratory wil 
make it and sell it at cost. 

Eighty-two thousand United States 
soldiers were vaccinated up to July 
1 a year ago. The typhoid rate drop- 
per from 3.03 per 1,000 in 1909 to 
0.3 in 1912—a reduction of 90 per 
cent, 

Not only does typhoid vaccination 
reduce one’s chances of taking ty- 
phoid at least 75 to 90 per cent, but 
it also reduces the danger in those 
that do contract the disease. From 
the best data available it appears to 
reduce the death rate of vaccinated 
people that contract typhoid to about 
one-seventh the death rate of unvae- 
cinated persons that contract the dis- 
ease. 





Mosquito Prevention in Brief. 
ALARIA is caused by the ano- 
pheles mosquito, which sucks 
from the blood of the person having 
malaria the parasite which causes 
the disease, and injects this parasite, 
somewhat changed, into the body of 
the well person. The familiar symp- 
toms of malaria result and are due 
to the presence of the parasite in the 
blood. 

No other mosquito but’ the ano- 
pheles is responsible for malaria. 
‘“Miasm,” and bad water play no 
part in spreading the diseases. The 
mosquito, which is the only ‘‘host’’ 
of malaria, breeds in stagnant water, 
where its eggs develop in two weeks 
at most. Mosquitoes will not breed 
until they have sucked blood, and 
the female alone bites. 

Drain all low grounds, that stag- 
nant water may not remain. 

Supply large, slow-moving streams 
with fish, which will destroy the mos- 
quito. 

Once every two weeks spray with 
coal oil stag@ant standing water 
which cannot be drained or stocked 
with fish. 

Remove all tin cans, bottles, etc., 
from the premises; screen all cess- 
pools and rain barrels; fill all de- 
pressions on the premises. 

See that the house gutter does not 
sag or hold stagnant water. 

Screen your windows and doors 
with sixteen-mesh wire or with bob- 
inet. 

If these remedies will not keep 
mosquitoes from breeding and from 
entering your house, take quinine 
regularly during the mosquito sea- 
son.—Virginia Health Bulletin. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings. 

North Carolina Good Roads Assoctation, 
Morehead City, July 31-August 1 

North Carolina State Farmers’ 
West Raleigh, August 26-28, 

South Carolina Conference for the Common 
Good, Columbia, S. C., August 6 and 7. 

National Farmers’ Union, Salina, Kansas, 
week of September 2. 

Texas Farmers’ Congress, College Station, 
July 28-30. 

Mississippi A. & M. Round-Up Institute, 
Agricultural College, August 25-30. 

Arkansas Livestock Show, Pine Bluff, 
October 16-22. H. G. Spaulding Secretary. 

South Alabama Farmers’ Institute, Union- 
town, July 23. 

Texas Corn Growers’ Association, College 
Station, July 28-30. John Graham, Waco, 
Secretary. 

Texas Swine Breeders’ 
lege Station, July 28°30. . 
Welfare, Secretary. 

Alabama Round-Up Farmers’ Institute 
and Summer School, Auburn, August 1-9. 
Dr. C. A. Cary, Auburn, Director. 


Union, 


Association, Col- 
Edwin Houston, 


Georgia Horticultural Society, Clayton, 
August 19, 20. 

Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, Lynch- 
burg, August 7 and 8 3B. Mrrgan Shepherd, 


Secretary. 








You can’t eat your eake and have it, too: 
you can’t let bugs eat your potatoes and 
have your potatoes, too. It was queer sort 
of reasoning that until now had convinced 
my neighbors that this was possible. They 
had almost fatalistie theories about farm- 
ing. They seemed to think that the most 
any man could do was to plant his seed and 
then trust to Providence for what might re- 








Bates All Steel Tractor 


Weight 8000 Lbs. 25-H. P. On Belt 16-H. P. at Draw Bar 
KEROSENE FOR FUEL:—At all speeds and all loads OPERATES ON 
SOFT GROUND and RICE LAND 





Let our tractor do your hard plowing in the hot summer weather when 
men and mules eannot stand the heat. 


Clear your land of trees, brush and stumps with our engine; pulls 
stumps easily and will do this work at one half the ordinary expense. 

Disc plows can be used instead of those shown in cut. Will plow 10 
acres per day at a fuel expense of 24c peracre. Harrows 40 acres per day. 

Write us and learn more about this light steel Tractor. A postal card 
with your address will bring our new catalog. Tell us how many acres you 
have and what you wish to do. We will he Dp you. 


BATES TRACTOR COMPANY 


115 Bates Street, - - Lansing, Michigan. 














‘WHY YOU NEED “LYON BRAND” 


No matter what of roof you are planning, you 
BRAND” Savana ROOFING is the most gest cl ye 
economical. It is so evenly and heavily galvanized -* it ge —— 
to depend upon painting to protect it from rusting. It is pliable, and 
= "7a: a are carefully notched to permit easy double seaming. That is 
- why “‘LYON BRAND” keeps out the rain better than other roofings of its 
kind. It is not expensive, and its long vee qualities make it by far the 
cheapest roofing you can buy. Write for d escriptive name 
of tHe nearest roofer who handles “* LYON BRAND.” 


BALTIMORE, MD. 




















sult.—From “New Lives for Old.” 
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THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


gives real resistance to sun, rain, wind, 
snow, heat, cold, and fire. And the Kant- 

leak Kleet waterproofs the seams without cement. 

Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book, free. 

The Barber Asphalt Paving Company Philadelphia 


Largest prod f asphalt, and largest , : 
watttacthrers of ready roping tia the wei New York San Francisco Chicago 
ae 








COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, ie already so well 
known as to need nocomment. Butitis notso well known that COTTONSEED MBAL is 
equally valuable as a FEED FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr° Tait But- 
ler, formerly of the South Carolina Experiment Station, a recognized authority on 
animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses and mules: “Tt 
would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good horse 
feed, but we are wasting two million dollarg per year in South Carolina in feeding an 
all-corn ration.” Hon. H. C. Hammond, of Augusta, Ga., a distinguished breeder of 
fine horses, says: ‘‘Cottonseed Meal makes the dry ration of the horse go down, and, 
what is more important, go through, so I have come to believe that, aside from its won- 
derful nutritive value, Cottonseed Meal, in the aid it gives to the peristaltic movement 
in the horse, is worth its cost many times over.” Let us se: you free booklet, full of 
valuable infermation to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Address, The Bureau of 
Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 8@8 Main Street, 


THE HUSTLER SAW MILL 


Built copectetiy to eaw lumber betterand quicker than any other mill, 
and to last lenger, the lightest running, fastest cutting, Las Bg handle, 
durable end asatisfacto Has variable belt feed works, the tever tn- 
vented, steel head blocks, bottom and to dogs spring receder, taper 
knees, wire cable drive, in fecteverything that will add to efficiency and 
durability. We build Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mills, Planers and hers, 
Ss g Saws, Edgors, ete, Write for Cataleg 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston Salem, N. C. 























Attachment with Corn Harvester 
BINDER cuts and throws in piles on har- 
vestor or winrow. Manand horse 
euts and shocks equai with a Corn 
Binder. Sold in every state. Price $20.00. W.H. BUXTON, 
of Johnstown, Ohio, writes: The Harvester has proven 
all you claim for it; the Harvester saved me over $25.in 
labor last year’scorn cutting. I cut over 500 shocks; 
will make 4 bushels corn toa shock.’’ Testimonials and 
catalog free, showing pictures of harvester. Address 

NEW PROCESS MFG. CO., SALINA, KANSAS. 


Advertise ™‘e Biblical Recorder 


The President of one of our North Carolina Colleges 
writes: ** The money spent in the Biblical Recorder last 
season seems to have brought better returns than a like 
amount in any other paper."” Advertise in the Biblical 
Recorder—it will pay you. 


BIBLICAL RECORDER, Raleigh, N. C. 








When writing to advertisers say, “Il saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS) 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, etc. Each word, number or initial 
(including name and address) counted 
as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate. Stamps 
accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 
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GUERNSEYS. 





one. 


For Sale—Registered Guernsey bull calf. 
A grandson of the great 
best blood in America. A bargain for some- 
FL es Latham, 


“Billy’s France,” 
Bellhaven, N. 





~ HOLSTEINS. 





and bred; bull 
D, S. Jones, 
News, Va 


Holsteins—Pure-bred cows, 


and heifer calves for sale. 
Beacondale Farms, 


heifers, open 


Newport 





~~ High- Grade Calves—We have a Choice lot 
of male and female Holstein calves for sale, 
of high grade, 
Mayfield Farm, 


also Jerseys, 


Manassas, Va. 


price, $15 each. 





JERSEYS. 





pigs. 


of Eminent; 


Rice, Va. 


Three fresh cows. 


St. Lamberts strain. 


~ Four ‘bred Jersey heifers, and five calves. 
Three litters Berkshire 
Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. 





For Sale—Two Jersey calves, 
two bulls ready for service, 
River View Farm, 


grandsons 





FARM MACHINERY. 


anne wre LLL OL LLL LI LLL LID DDD ID 
For Sale—Ideal Deering corn binder, —_ 

Deering 4-roll husker and shredder. 

Lynch, Snow Hill, N. 


-For Sale—Two sixty-saw gins, feeders and 
condensers, elevator, pipe, pulleys, etc. 
bargain. Wanted, second-hand 30 H.P. ker- 
osene engine. D. P. Whitford, Askin, N. C. 


For Sale—One 6-horse International gaso- 
line engine and number 2 champion thresh- 
er, in good condition, both mounted, $200, 
f.o.b. station. A. Swain & Bro., Plymouth, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—One Wilder Whirlwind ensilage 
cutter, made by Wilder Strong Imp. Co., 
Monroe, Mich. Has been run only two sea- 
sons. Machine complete and in good condi- 
tion. 6-H.P. machine. For further infor- 
mation apply to W. H. Vincent, Capron, Va. 


FOR SALE. 


Corn shredder, grist mill, Jersey Cow. 
. Particulars. Box 82, Chadbourn, N. C. 


HELP WANTED. 


RABRARAR RPSL ASL LS PLP SDLP LP PDL PLD PIPL PPD DPD OL 
“ Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Ind. 


‘Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees, roses, ornamentals, etc. Easy to sell. 
Big profits. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Wanted—White woman to cook and help 
‘keep house for small family. Must come 
well recommended. Good home and salary 
to the right person. H. F. Gibbons, Ham- 
let, N. C. 


Wanted—Two practical farmers who have 
taken courses in agriculture, to work por- 
tions of my plantation. I will furnish equip- 
ment and give option to purchase if desired. 
Write for particulars. Address Box D, 
Raleigh, N. , 


POSITIONS WANTED. ~ 


arse oases 

Wanted—By young man of experience: 
position as manager of dairy. Strictly sober 
and industrious. Best of reference. Ad- 
dress, C, Box 39, Greenville, N. C. 


Position Wanted — By experienced farm 
manager, for the year 1914. Have had four 
years’ experience, and can give best of ref- 









































erence. J. C. Burroughs, Winder, Ga. 
LIVESTOCK, 
BERKSHIRES. 
Registered Berkshires. M. S. Shivers, 
Eatonton, Ga. 





Pure-Bred Berkshire Pigs—Now ready for 
shipment. E. H. Plummer, Raleigh, N. C. 
For Sale—One bred gilt out of Premier 
Longfellow’s Dixie. River View Farm, Rice, 
Virginia, 


Pure-Bred and Grade Berkshires for Sale 














at Farmers’ price. Wyldwood Farm, Corn- 
well, 8S. C. 

Berkshires—The best of breeding. Ship- 
ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Berkshire pigs, Jersey heifers, Jersey 
bulls, for sale or will exchange for peas, 


beans or oats. 
South Carolina. 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 
_ Registered Durocs—Bred sows and ser- 
viceable boars, and pigs from eight weeks 
up, at bargain prices. Clarence Shenk, 
Luray, Va. 
Duroc-Jersey service boars, bred gilts, 
and pigs for sale, from Ohio and South Car- 
olina State Fair (blue ribbon) prize winners. 
Moderate prices. , Walker Green, Shiloh, 8. C. 
ESSEX. 
Registered Short-Nose Black Essex Pigs. 
Ss. Ww. _Womble, Moncure, N. C. 
MULEFOOT. 


350 Mule-Foot Hogs for 
Williamsport, Ohio. 


Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, 





























Sale—Dinlap, 


JACKS, 





for sale, 


An all-round, 
or wil! 


W. A. Connell, 


guaranteed Spanish Jack 
exchange for pure-bred or 
first-class grade Jersey or beef-bred cattle, 
or young driving or work horses or mules. 
Warren Plains, N. C. 





and right. 
lege, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


For Sale—Two Jersey and Guernsey cows, 
4% years old; 


come fresh 


Lucien Smith, 


July 28; sound 
Guilford Col- 





For 
Shropshire 1 
Bird Bros.’ 


Sale — Registered Berkshire 


ambs, Fishel’s 
Partridge 


Wyandottes. 
above, best all-round breeds to raise. ,W. L. 
McGhee, Franklinton, N. C. 


pigs, 
White Rocks, 
The 





hogs, 


Registered Clydesdale Horses—An Inter- 
national winner at head of stud. 
made immune to cholera for life by 
the simultaneous treatment. Montrose Farm, 
E. M. Timberlake, Prop., Orange, Va. 


Berkshire 











POULTRY AND EGGS. 


AAR ARARARARARA nnn 
Eleven Buff Orpingtons—$10. Perry Yount, 
Hickory, N.C. 





flake Yards, 


Must Sell Fancy White Orpingtons, 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Snow- 





for sale. 


Crystal White Orpingtons—Stock and eggs 
Treat-You-Right Farm, 
North Carolina. 


Falkland, 





hens—65c to 


Single Comb White and Black Leghorn 


$1. Roosters 


Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. 


cheap. Ramsey 





Choice 
stock. 


Br 


eeders for 


Sale—Also young 
White Rocks and White — 
Randolph Poultry Farm, Ashboro, N. 





chix, 25c. 
per 100. 


Buff Orpington Broilers, 
Eggs, 


$1 for 15; 
Miss Gertrude Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 


50 cents; ae 
$3 for 50; $5 





drake. 
E. E. Marsh, 


Ducks—Pure White 
ton strain (Runner type). 
First check $10. 

Marshville, N. C 


India 


Extremely cheap. 


Pat- 
one 


n Runners, 
Five ducks, 


Forage Crops for Summer Planting—Cow- 
peas, soy beans, sorghums, millets, peanuts, 
and Mexican June corn. Write for prices 
and catalog. N. L. Willet Seed Co., Augus- 
ta, Georgia. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


PRR Renner 

Scholarship Sold on Credit—To ambitious, 
promising applicants. Shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, banking. Railroad fare paid from 
home. Positions guaranteed, $600 - $900. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
clasts in the Greensboro Commercial 
School, Greensboro, N. C. No wacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PRR 

Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
ani their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L, Victor Bidg., Wash- 
ngton, D. C. 


Typewriters Rented—Four months for $5 
and up. Rebuilt typewriters, $23 to $75. 
American Writing Machine Co., 48-a, North 
Pryor St.; Atlanta, Ga. 


We have large stock of cuts and make 
specialty of printing for poultry and stock 
raisers. Write for oa. Messenger 
Printing Co., LaFayette, Ga 


For Sale—Best offer. 
bile, with top, high wheels, solid rubber 
tires, 12-horse power, double cylinder en- 
gine. Good running order. Belding, Clare- 
mont, Va. 


The Simple Account File is ideal, 
leaf bookkeeping system for farmers. 
for descriptive circular, sample 
prices. Messenger Printing Co., 
Georgia. 


Poultry Grit—Clean, pure, crushed lime- 
stone, sized right for poultry old and young. 
Makes shells, keeps poultry healthy. 100- 
pound bag sent freight prepaid to any ad- 
dress in Southeast on receipt of $1. Deliv- 
ery guaranteed. Crystal Lime Co., Box 17, 
Hot Springs, N. C. 


Pianos Reasonable—Pianos listed at $300 
I sell for $150, pianos listed at $450 I sell at 
$150, because they cost me only $8 more 
than the other. Players listed at $500 to 
$650 I sell for $275 and $350. Your money 
back, if not satisfied. Progressive Farmer 
has oben” tad my reliability. S. L. Rose, 
Goldsboro, N. 


Lightning on telephone wires is danger- 
ous. Tomlinson’s Telephone Line-wire De- 
tacher is the only lighting arrester that is 
absolutely safe. It makes it impossible for 
lightning on the wires to reach the house. 
On the market three years, and every one 
@ success. Will last a life-time. Guaran- 
teed to give complete protection and satis- 
faction, or money refunded. Sent postpaid 
with complete instructions for installing for 
$3 for grounded lines or $5 for metallic cir- 
cuits. The Tomlinson Protective Device 
Co., Ronceverte, W. Va. 























Holsman automo- 





loose- 
Write 
sheets, 
LaFayette, 

















ting. 


Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks— 
Young stock, 
white-egg strain), $1 each; eggs, $1 per sit- 
Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C. 


full grown, 


(Harshbarger’s 





ners, 


To make room for my young stock, Single 
Comb Buff Leghorn hens, $ 
All are well bred and several are prize-win- 
oO. D. Boycott, Greensboro, N. C. 


1, in lots of ten. 





and young. 
and fawn. 
pintons, 
ory, N. C 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 

Indian Runner ducks, 
Rhode Island Reds, 
Owens strain. J. 


white 
White Or- 
A. Lentz, Hick- 





conas. 
Norwood, N. 


The Norwood Poultry Farm is now offer- 
ing half their breeding stock for sale cheap. 
Rhode Island Reds, 
White, Fawn White Runners, ducks, 


White 


Orpington, An- 





nish Games, 
ducks, 
and eggs. 


Exhibition Stock for the Coming Shows— 
In White and Black Orpingtons, 
Partridge Rocks, and Runner 
at reasonable prices. 
Beverlea Plantation, 
South Carolina. 


Dark Cor- 


Utility birds 
Darlington, 





Don’t 


hens left. 


ren Poultry 
Wise, N. C, 


We line breed. 


Single Comb White Leghorns for Sale— 
let some one sell you inbred stock. 
We have about 700 yearling 
They are from the best egg-lay- 
ing strain in the United States. 
them quick, we will let them go at $1 each. 
1,000 cocks and cockerels that will add life 
and vigor to your flock, $2 to $5. 


Farm, T. M. 


To move 


The War- 


Bost, Proprietor, 





nr 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
OOS BERMUDA. 


PLL PS SSIS 





says plant ‘ 


Orangeburg, 


Bermuda Grass — “Progressive Farmer’’ 
Booklet free. 
enty-five pounds roots, $1. 


‘Bermuda.”’ 


8. C. 


Sev- 
Carolina Farms, 





CABBAGE. 





Fall 
per 


thousand. 
Farm, Salisbury, 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.25 
Leading varieties. 


N. C. 


Oaklin 





CHESTER WHITES. 

oO. C. Pigs for Sale. 
Route. 2, Bedford City, Va, 
O. I. ©. Hogs—All ages. 
ver’s strain. 





Owen Brothers, 





Registered. Sil- 
Ramsey Bros., Crouse, N. C. 


DOGS. 


Pedigreed Scotch Collie Pups. 
Stroud, Herndon, Va 


Bloodhound a 
ed. Pure-breds. W. N. Cavin, 
North Carolina. 





GS 





Register- 
Mt. Holly, 
~ Bight Pointer Pups—Liable to registra- 
tion. September first delivery. W. J. Frier- 
son, Shiloh, N. C. 








SHEEP. 


~~ Wanted: A Southdown Buck—Registered. 
Would prefer him two or three years old. 


G. T. Tyson, Greenville, or Farmville, N. C, 














For Sale—One pure-bred, registered Shrop- 


shire ram, in breeding condition. For fur- 
ther information address N. C. Experiment 
Station, care R. S. Curtis, West Raleigh, 


North Carolina. 





For Sale—Choice lambs for breeding. A 


and winter 


Collard and Cabbage Plants—For late fall 
Write for our descrip- 
tive price list which tells how to grow them. 
Piedmont Plant Company, Greenville, &: <. 


heading. 





$1.25 for 1, 


~ Gabba ge Plants 


Tomato plants, 
Damp Moss on roots. 
Charlotte, N. €. 





By exp 
by mail, 
by mail, 


000; 


Wakefield Farms, 


ress, 75c for 300, 
30 cents for 100. 
35 cents for 50. 





threshed.) 
lots, $1; 
purchase 
heifers, 


OATS, 


For Sale—Celebrated Edgecombe County 
“Black Seed oats.” 
to produce as many or more oats per acre 
than any seed oat on the market. 


will 


One bushel, 


ten-bushel lots, 90c. 
some pure-bred Aberdeen Angus 
T. Perry Jenkins, Tarboro, N. C. 


guarantee them 


(Must be 
five-bushel 
I also want to 


$1.25; 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. 





flower, 


boro, N. 


Cabbage and 
Ask for price list. 
e. 


Tomato, Pepper, Eggplant, Lettuce, Cauli- 
Sweet Potato Plants. 
Geo. M. 


Todd, Greens- 





For 
at $1.50; 


Sale—200 bushels bur clover seed, 
100 bushels Fulghum oats, at $2. 
B. R. Tillman, 


Trenton, 


8s. C. 





Cannas, 
else for the 





cross between Shropshire and Dorset. Were 
dropped in December, 1912. Will weigh 
109 pounds now. Price, $5 each, W. H. 
Vincent, Capron, Va. 


Dahlias, Caladium, and everything 


flower garden. 


Geo. M. Todd, Greenshoro, N. C. 


Ask for catalog. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us mrespensibi — as 
to his honesty and b r 














Farms 
Ny. 


Farm—348 acres. Sell account of old age. 
Fine land. Baxter Genoble, Pacolet, S. C. 


2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—Well improved; 
good buildings; rents well, making it good 
investment. Price and terms reasonable. R. 
E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 


For Sale—Fine alfalfa lands in the fam- 
ous Black Belt of Alabama. Get list from 
Black Belt Land Company, 410 American 
Trust Bidg., Birmingham, Alabama. 


~ South Central Georgia Farm—One and 
one-half miles from Perry, Ga. Good road. 
Level land, timber, running water, three 
tenement houses, white neighbors. For quick 
sale, only $6,300; terms. , W. A. Strother, 
Perry, Ga, 


~ Southern F Farms, | Timber Lands, and Cut- 
Over Lands—We have the farm you want. 
Write us today; tell us your wants. Some 
extra fine bargains to offer you now in col- 
onization lands, timber, and improved 
farms. Don’t delay. Berryhill Realty Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. ' 


Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 


For Sale--L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 























Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 


to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


~ Virginia Farms—Iif you are looking for 
farm or timber lands, do not buy until you 
have seen what we have to offer, as we have 
@ large number of excellent farms, river 
plantations, and timber tracts for sale at 
reasonable prices. Splendid land, especially 
adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, to- 








bacco, and well suited for stock raising. 
Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Company, Chase City, Virginia. 





Farm Wanted—aA practical, scientific and 
successful farmer of vast experience, em- 
bracing North and South, desires to rent or 
lease, at cash basis, for term of years, large 
dairy farm, with established wholesale or 
retail trade; all cows, horses, implements, 
etc., necessary to carry on the business must 
be included in lease..» Party has produced 
certified milk, ete., handled registered stock, 
and is eminently recommended in all re- 
quisites. Address ‘‘Business,’’ care Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Ideal ‘Improved _ Plantation for Si Sale—One 
of the best values ever offered, consisting of 
1,500 acres healthily located, good water, 
school, churches, long distance phone and 
telegraph office within one and a half miles, 
natural drainage, 350 acres in high state of 
cultivation, red clay subsoil. Improvements 
worth $18,000, consisting of mules, machin- 
ery, implements, fencing, buildings, etc., all 
in good repair. We will not say what the 
average yield per acre is, for you may not 
believe us, but we will say that we have a 
$50,000 value that can be bought for $35,- 
000 on easy terms, and this we can prove 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








THE MARKETS. _ 





RALEIGH MARKETS. 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 


July 17. 

Cotton. 
Good NWHGGHNE: 2. 6660666 eeeeee 12% 
UEC TENE vee ves cbeceue 12% 
BRIGGS .svavsesvvecess coerce 11% 
TOW BPRGOD cecscccscsvcces 7 to 10% 


Receipts for week, 72 bales. 

Flour, Hay and Grain. 
(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
Flour—per a — 





High grades ..... sb eweee ae 40@ $5.90 
Lowersgrades .......0% 4.65@ 5.15 
Corn—No,. 2 white, per bushel. yates 94 


Ge Bi FRGN. ss vsi ds 
Timothy hay, per ton.. 


. . 90 
ae C880: soos. 00 








Provisions. 
Snowdrift shortening, per case....... 6.00 
Compound, tierce basis .............. 9%e 
Pare lard, tierce basis oo... cc cece + 12%c 
Cheese, ful] CreQ@M ....cececcws «++ Me 
Meats. 
Hams, sugar-cured ............ 19 @22 ¢ 
Reg. ribs, 40-45 ........ Serb vecniee +13 @13%e 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Bditer 
The Cotton Record.) 


Juiy 16. 
Ordinary ree CT ee ree ees 2 
Good ordinary’ Sb See 54 5 Ke eae 10% 
MsOW .MIGGUNE oe66 cis ces wre | 
Po) ee ee Neere shar 12 
Good middling - ee ee ee 12% 


Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton....nominal 
Cottonseed Meal, Her wONM 2... cvceseses $32.00 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton ............ 15.00 


Midsummer dullness is now the rule in the 
cotton market; the old crop is about all 
sone, and transactions are limited to a few 
occasional small lots. Quotations have re- 
mained without change during the week. 
The market holds up well considering the 
near approach of the new crop which seems 
to be of fair promise, so far as can be pred- 
icated at this stage. The recent Government 
report on American consumption showed 
467,000 bales for the month of June, which 
was pretty well up to the previous record, 
and makes it certain that the consumption 
for the year will materially exceed last 
year’s. During the month American mill 
stocks were reduced about 210,000 bales. Of 
the total stocks held by American mills on 
June 30, 1,296,000 bales, 90,000 bales were of 
foreign cotton, mostly Egyptian. This is the 
cotton which has recently been running our 
Sea Island out of the market. This full 
supply of long staple cotton held by home 
mills would seem to warn our Sea Island 
planters that they must either improve the 
quality of their cotton or produce it cheap- 
er, if they are to continue in the competition 
with a fair prospect of success. 





NORFOLK COTTON. 
& Co., 


(Reported by Eure Harris 
Virginia.) 
July 18. 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Low middlinng ... 

Tone steady. 


RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


Norfolk, 








July 14. 

Steers—Best, per cwt ..... oe ee $7.75 @$8.25 
Medium to good ........... 7,.00@ 7.50 
Common to fair ............ 5.00@ 6.50 

Heifers—Best, per cwt ......... 7.00@ 7.75 
medium to good ........... 5.75@ 6.75 
Common to fair ............ 4.75@ 5.50 

Cows—Best, per cwt ........ «eee 6.00@ 6.50 
Medium to good ..........-- 4.75@ 5.50 
Common to fRIF - oe0 6s é6.600% . 3.50@ 4.50 

Gael, POP CWE cicvic cscs cocces 4.25@ 7:25 

Bulg, wer Cwt 60:5 56:0 0:< eeccccess 5.00@ 6.00 

Calves—Extra, per cwt ......... 8.00@ 8.50 
Medium ..... tease eee eee 7.00@ 7.50 

Dairy cows, per head. berbisiasiecalecs 25.00 @65.00 

Hogs—Best, per cwt ...... wees. 8.00@ 8.50 
Maan ob eer ss Caceres os 50@ 8.00 
Sows and stags, per ewt. .00@ 7.00 

Sheep—Best, per cwt ... .00@ 4.50 
Common to fair ........ .50@ 3.00 
err eee ere pease .50@ 7.50 








NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
July 15. 


Southern white potatoes, per barrel, $1.62 
@1.90; red, $1.50@1.75. Sweets, per basket, 
No. 1, $1.50@2. Red or yellow onions, per 
crate, $1@1.25; white, $1.25@2 per basket. 
Cabbage, white, per 100, $5@7. Asparagus, 
$1.75 @2.50 per dozen bunches, white. Green 
beans, per basket, 50c@$1; wax, 50c@$1.25. 
Beets, $1.50@2 per 100 bunches. Carrots, 
per bushel basket, $1. Chicory, per barrel, 
50c @ $1. Cucumbers, per basket, 50@75¢ 
for pickles, $4@4.25 per barrel. Corn 50c @ 
$1.50 per crate. Celery, 65@75c per dozen 
stalks. Cauliflower, $1.50@3 per _ barrel. 
Eggplant, $1@1.50 per box. Leeks, $1@1.50 
per 100 bunches. Lettuce, 75¢@$1.25 per 
barrel. Lima beans, $1@3.50 per crate. 
Okra, $1@2.50 per carrier. Peppers, 50c@ 
$1.25 per carrier. Peas, 75c@$1.50 per bas- 
ket. Radishes, 75c@$1 per 100 bunches. 
Spinach, 75c@$1 per barrel. Squash, 50@79¢ 
per box for white or yellow; Hubbard, $1@ 
1.25 per barrel. Turnips, white, $1@2 per 
100 bunches. Tomatoes, $1.50@2.50 per ear- 


rier. 

New apples, $1@2 per 24-quart basket. 
Old, per box, $1.50@2. Peaches, Georgia, 
$2.75@3.50 per carrier. Plums, $2@3 per 
carrier. Southern pears, 36@10 per barrel. . 
Cherries, sour, red, per 8-pound basket, 4° @ 
60c; sour, black, 50@75c. Currants, per 
quart, 8@9c per quart. Blackberries, 8 @i4e 
per quart. Raspberries, 6@10c per_ pint. 


Huckleberries, 10@14c per quart. Goose- 
berries, 8@14c per quart. Muskmelons, $1.50 





to anyone who knows land values. , If inter- 





ested, write A. C. Ligon, Orangeburg, S. C. 


@1.75 per standard .crate,. North Carolina. 
Watermelons, $20@50 per 100. 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 








Once More, Parcel Post and Eggs. 


E CONTINUE to receive letters 
about the hatching qualities of 
eggs shipped by parcel post. 

Mrs. J. H. Carraway, Winthrop 
Mills, N. C., got 12 chicks from 15 
eggs sent by parcel post from Landis, 
N. C. She naturally believes in the 
parcel post. 

Similar testimony is given by Mrs. 
James A. Alspaugh, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., who had a fine hatch from eggs 
mailed at Henny River, N. C. 

Seth Créom, of Kinston, N. C., 
also speaks up for parcel post. He 
got 11 fine chicks from 15 eggs which 
traveled “fat least 200 miles by rail- 
road and 15 miles by R. F. DD.” He 
advises all receiving eggs by mail to 
“place them in a cool place on one 
end for 12 hours and then turn on 
either end for 12 hours” before put- 
ting under hen or incubator. 

Charles H. Cowles, Irvington, Ala. 
received six goose eggs by parcel post 
from Harrisonburg, Va. Five hatch- 
ed, and if the hen had remained on 
the nest, he thinks the other would. 
He, too, “‘let the eggs rest 12 hours 
before placing under hen.” 

Now comes the testimony against?! 

Miss Miriam Dent, Brunswick, Ga., 
bought eggs from a Georgia poultry 
farm in spring of 1912. They came 


. by €xpress, one was broken and 11 


hatched. In the fall of that year 
she bought three sittings at different 
place with same results, This year 
she bought three sittings at different 
times from same farm and got four 
chicks from each. She is done with 
parcel post. 

J. R. Cleveland, Decatur, 
who sells eggs, writes: 

‘‘My experience has been such that 
I will send no more eggs that way. I 
have been shipping eggs by express 
pretty extensively for years and all 
was smooth sailing till I commenced 
to ship by parcel post this spring, 
when the complaints came thick and 
fast.’’ 

Edward L. Linnville, Kennersville, 
N. C., tells the same story. He ad- 
vertised to ship by parcel post, but 
had so many complaints he changed 
to express, and had satisfied custom- 
ers. 

To our mind, this conflicting tes- 
timony makes it clear that eggs for 
hatching can be sent successfully by 
parcel post, for several hundred miles 
at least. To have good hatches, how- 
ever, it is necessary that the eggs be 
properly packed and labeled ‘‘Eggs 
—Fragile”’ (the shipper’s duty); that 
they be allowed to ‘rest’? and settle 
before being set (the receivers 
duty); and that they be carefully 
handled in transit (the mail men’s 
duty.): When the buyer is sure the 
first two conditions have been com- 
plied with—and only then—he 
should complain to the postal author- 
ities if he does not get a reasonable 
hatch. Postal clerks and mail care 
riers are pretty nicé men as a rule, 
but some of them may have to be 
educated to the parcel post just like 
the rest of us. 


Miss.5 





Produce Infertile Eggs. 


AMPAIGNS have been waged in 

many States trying to get the 
farmer to produce a sterile egg. This 
is something that costs the farmer 
nothing. To eliminate the cock and 
sell him or pen him separately is a 
mighty little trouble and if every 
Treader of The Progressive Farmer 
would do this, the saving to the read- 
ers would run into the thousands, as 
the quality of the product would be 
SO much improved that customers 
would of necessity recognize the dif- 
nti and better prices would fol- 
Ow 

With the thermometer soaring 
around the 100 mark the eggs from 
the hens will begin in a short time 
to incubate and by the time the con- 
Sumer gets the egg it is hardly fit for 


use 





The infertile egg does not have the 
germ of life in it and will keep with- 
out spoiling for a long period. 

To get better prices the farmers 
have got to co-operate to better the 
quality of stuff that they put on the 
market. Not ‘many try to hatch 
chicks during the extreme hot weath- 
er and it will certainly pay to start 
to producing eggs of better quality 
than is put on the market. 

Get your private egg customers and 
tell them that you are producing in- 
fertile eggs that keep, and you will 
find that your product’ will gain in 
favor and you will soon get a better 
price than your neighbor who will 
not show this progressive spirit. 

J. K. MORRISON. 





Timely Poultry Notes. 
HIS is a good time to buy trap- 
nests, to have them in readiness 
for the early laying pullets and for 


the yearling hens—the last to be 
your breeders. It is important that 
you know what they can do.—F.J.R. 


*s* * *€ 


This is a good time to introduce 
new blood into your flocks or buy 
some choice breeders. The breeders 
reduce the prices in order to sell out 
their older stocks before the pullets 
are brought from the range.—kE. M. 
Best. 

s* * 


If you have a surplus of undesira- 
ble cockerels, turn them into money 
by caponizing them. After one has 
experimented a little he rarely makes 
a mistake.—E. M. Best. 

* * & 


Cleanliness around the poultry 
house is essential during the hot 
weather, where there is filth there is 
usually disease.—E. M. Best. 

s * @ 


Do not feed too heavily on corn 
these days. Corn produces fat and 
heat, and you don’t need either at 
this time.—E. M. Best. 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








APPLE GROWERS SHOULD CO- 
OPERATE. 


Each State Should be Organized and 
a Field Agent Appointed is Con- 
clusion of Mr. Fooshe’s Inquiries. 
FTER my varied experiences in 

the markets I am persuaded that 
the apple growers of North Caro- 
lina need organization on a co-opera- 
tive basis for the whole State so that 
there may be a field agent to repre- 
sent the local exchanges. His duties 
should be those of a selling agent 
and at the same time he should be 

a publicity bureau as well. 

In the long run, considering the 
problem from every standpoint, it is 
more than probable that the best re- 
sults will be obtained through his 
working in a personal way in touch 
with the brokers and the wholesale 
commission merchants. Until the out- 
put of this State is very materially 
increased above what it is at prés- 
ent, it would seem that it would be 
better for him to avoid the mistake 
of the Irishman, who after getting 
a sound flogging as the result of mak- 
ing no exceptions in his sweeping 
dare, was convinced of having taken 
in too much territory. By working at 
central points and conducting apple 
displays through the co-operation of 
the wholesale and retail dealers, he 
will succeed in establishing a trade 
for the apples of this State so that 
the man at the fruit stand will find 
it more advantageous to offer a 
Missouri Pippin from North Carolina 
under its real name than to attempt 
to pass it off as a select New York 
State Winesap, as I saw on one oc- 
casion. 

Just how the details of working 
out this plan would be ‘arranged 
would depend largely upon circum- 
stances. However, the two plans that 
I have found the most in favor are 
(1) the arranging for an exclusive 
agent in a given territory and the es- 
tablishment of joint accounts with 
thoroughly reliable wholesale firms. 
In the one instance a firm agrees to 
handle only your apples in consider- 
ation of an allowance of a commis- 
sion in advance of the usual 10 per 
cent. In the other a base price is 
agreed upon between the co-opera- 
tive association, representing the 
growers, and the dealer, there being 
an equal division of the profits above 
this base price. These plans have 
only to deal with the handling’ of 
fruit of the best quality. The other 
kind should invariakly be kept at 
home, and utilized through cider- 
vinegar generators, canning factories 
and other agencies. In this particu- 





lar the apple growers of North Caro- 
lina are lying down on their job. 
During the whole of my rounds I 
found only one instance of the man- 
ufactpred product from this State, 
tho there may have been others. The 


one I refer to was a large window 
display of jelly in a eorner fancy 
grocery store in Greenville, when I 
was on my return home. The dis- 
play itself was well made and readily 
caught the eye of passers by. But 
to me it doubly appealed because the 
label on the tumblers read: Carolina 
Canning Factory, Flat Rock, N. C. 
J. FRANK FOOSHE. 





Plant Rutabagas and Turnips Now 


HE latter part of July and August 
first is the time to sow rutabagas 
amd turnips. Particular care should 
be taken to get the land in as fine 
condition as possible. I find that it 
is best to put the manure on broad- 
cast. If the soil is not fairly fertile, 
it should have a heavy application. 
Good, finely prepared stable manure 
is best for this purpose. It should 
then be cultivated in thoroughly so 
as to get it well mixed with the soil. 
After they are up good, sow a little 
fertilizer on the edge of each row, 
then work in by using a fine-tooth 
cultivator. I have always found that 
the best crops can be made by sow- 
ing the seed in rows about 2% feet 
apart, so as to allow plenty of room 
for cultivation. Drill the seed so as 
to be sure of securing a stand, then 
after the plants get three or four 
inches high, chop out so as to leave 
them from six to eight inches apart. 
I raised last year some of the finest 
I ever saw by the above method. No 
farmer who raises cattle, sheep and 
hogs, should neglect sowing a good- 
sized patch of rutabagas and turnips 
for feeding during the winter 
months. WM. HART HARRISON. 





A-man came through this country 
last year selling a strawberry bush 
that stood up well, bore its fruit in 
clusters so high from the ground that 
the berries never got dirty,—one 
plant lasting seven years; then just 
dig up the old plants and set out new 
ones. He also guaranteed his plants 
not to have runners. I have chanced 
to see some of.the strawberries 
grown from this famous bush. These 
berries were of medium size, but in- 
ferior in quality to the Lady Thomp- 
son, that grew in same patch. It is 
only fair to say that every claim he 
made for his berries was false.—Jo- 
seph D. Peele, Lucawa, N. C. 





Leave a few choice bean vines un- 
picked to mature seed. They are just 
as good as those we buy.—Mrs. L. E. 
. Armour, Pleasant Hill, La. 
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CASH FOR WOOL 


Spray Woolen Mill, 
The Thread Mill Co.,Props- 
Spray, N. C. 


We will pay the 
highest market price 
in cash, or give you 
blankets in exchange; 
in either white, gray, tan or fancy plaids. 
Ship your wool, or if preferable, send 
good size sample, and we will tell you what 
your wool is worth in cash or in exchange 
for blankets. Write for free shipping tags. 





























| PURE-BRED POULTRY. 
EGGS $2.00_PER SITTING OF 13 














S.C. White tne Brown Leghorns, White Wrendeses 


B. P. Roc Minorcas, Light hmas 
G: EL Games'and 5 C Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for1i. Send for fol 


aerchibited 10 10 birds at the [a Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 8 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 

NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Preps.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. c. 


SOUTHLAND’S CHAMPION 


White Plymouth Rocks 


~ Eggs from bar Sy Champions now reduced to 


50 per sitting. 
Martin F. Schultes, Box 431, Bartlett, Tenn. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Parcel Post egg boxes. Circular free. Buff 
Leghorns and White Rocks. Catalog free. 
WOOLLEY P. FARM, 

Route 4, Charlotte, N. 0. 


DEAL’S S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Breeding stock very cheap. Write for catalog. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 

















OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because hay 4 ie 7 
er should see land for himself before sale fn Our 
no man is permitted to offer land Ly sale = 
paper unless he ph ws) us 

’ 

















Alfalfa! Corn! Hogs!!! 


Do better on the lime lands ot Northwest Miss., than 
cotton and we need ‘“‘new blood’. The “Old 
Timer’’ can’t get away from King Cotton. If you 
have enough cash to pay 1-4 down, the opportunity 
here on 80 to 320 ac 2s is goodif you are a hustler. 
Write for literatu.2 giving the facts as they are. 


W. A. HOUSTON 
“Old Reliable ’’ Okolona, Miss. 








You can make money by advertis- 
ing what you have to sell in The 
Progressive Farmer. You can save 
money by buying from our adver- 
tisers. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
tion, etc., of The ive Farmer and 
Farm Gesette, published weekly at Birmingham, Ala., 
ey ge N, C., ‘<7 Memphis, Tenn., required by the 
August 24 
Note.—This p. -N— is to be made in duplicate, voth 
ies to be eevee’ by the publisher to the 
whe wih il send one cosy 0 = i ‘hird Assistant Postmas: 
ter pee poe (Divis of Classification), be ome D. 
C., and retain the ~ hh. in the files GA post 
ce 





‘dito » Clarence Poe, Goleign Xt Porat Buiter, 
Memphis, Tenn. ; oocge Editor, é Sinet Birming- .. 

ia.; Busin r 3," . Pearson, Bir- 

angham, Aia.; Publisher. The ssive Farmer 


pany, birmingham, Ala, Owners: (If a co 
po males and addresses of stockholders ho! per 
cent or mere | bg a — q stoer.) 
1 igh, N. aeore le 
er, Meniph —~" Tenn. ., John S. Pearson, Deminghom. Ala. 
had wn. bondhok von mortage ore a fe ~ ll, ‘amount of 
L , ho! 1 r cent or mo! 
en ar securities: R. Hoe & Co., 


sl 
5 
$ 
3 
"0, 
3 








5 J Cleve . atur, Miss., John 

P. Li ‘ —~ hog Max on, N. o., D. re, Wilmin on, 

N. C., F. L. Stevens, Mayaguez, P. R. hi C. McKowen, 

Bitty. 6.6. N Mason 8 Haetowe, Gey 
& n, N. 

= Son's, PEARSON, Busin 


s Manager. 
re me this 7 day of July, 
DSON, Notary Public 
_ , oon March 13, 1916.) 


STUDY VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Graduates eligible to Gvernment and State Board 
Examinations. 

Thorough instruction and unsurpassed Labor- 
atory and Hospital facilities. For detailed in- 
formation address 
The Dean, United States College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, Room (6) 222 C Street N. W. Washington D.C. 


Sworn fo a 5 wubssrped. be, 
1913. 





SYLVA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


A Christian school in the heart of the mountains. 
road advantages. College-trained teachers. Prepares young people 


ings. Electric lights. Rail- 
a > for college or for life. 


We are looking for students who want to be real men and real women. Young people who 
have formed a great many bad habits and who are determined to hold on to those bad habits 


For Catalogue Address 


need not apply. 





1+ Cc. INGRAM, Principel. 


Sylva, North Carolina. ; 
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SUPERIOR 
BUHR MILL 





The SUPERIOR Mill makes the best 
bread meal in the world. Also makes the 
best stock feed. One of these Mills will 
pay large dividends on the small invest- 
ment required. 

The SUPERIOR Mill is simple and easy 
to adjust and operate and is so well 
built that it lasts a lifetime. The first 
cost is low. 

The SUPERIOR Mill is fully guaran- 
teed and if you do not find it as repre- 
sented, you get your money back. Write 
for description and prices. First-class 
dealers wanted. Write for our proposi- 
tion. Dept G. 


ALEXANDER & GARSED, 


Manufacturers, Charlotte, N. C. 














PAINT 


A gallon of Spotless Ready Mixed 
Paint will brighten up a lot of surface & 
for little money Used by many paint- 
ing contractors in preference to any other. 
Quality considered, we give you big value 
In every gallon of Spotless Paint.” We have paint it for every pure 
a a pure asphalt paint for metal roofs, implements, fences, 
t 30c a gallon, barn and roof paint for 60c a gallon, house 
pas yh $1.12 and ‘1 39 a gallon. If you need paint of any 
a, write for ourcolor-card and catalog, sent free on request. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 
Box 7% SHOCKOE SQUARE, - RICHMOND VA. 


»“RANGER” BICYCLES 


ave imported roller chains, sprockets 
r s pedals: New Departure ppiaad in tre bo 
s; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
r\y prewtetenit and many advanced features Leora 
no other wheels. Guaranteed 5 yr 


i FACTORY. PRICES 272 


, op = ———. Other reliable 
AR models trom 612 up a. 


“ 10DAYS'FREE E TRIAL": 


NOT bors 





sie 


ar W heels, lam 
Soe ages "mundries hale usual prices. 
Agents everywhere are coining money selling our bi- 
cles, tires and sundries. Write today. 
SMEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. p-is7 CHICAGO 








Wood’s High-Grade Seeds. 





Crimson Clover 


The King of Soil Improvers, 

also makes splendid fall, 

winter and spring grazing, 

the earliest green feed, or 
a good hay crop. 


CRIMSON CLOVER will increase 
the productiveness of the land more 
than twenty times as much as the same 
amount spent in commercial fertilizers. 
Can be gown by itself or at the last 
working of corn, cotton or other cultiva- 
ted crops. 


We are headquarters for 
Crimson Clover, Alfalfa, 
Winter Vetch, and all 
Farm Seeds, 


Write for pricesand Descriptive 
Fall Catalog, giving information 
about all seeds for fall sowing. 


T.W. WOOD G&G SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 











Crimson Clover Bur Clover 
North Carolina Seed Rye 
Appler and Burt Oats, 
Seed Wheat, etc. 
Write for special price list. 
HICKORY SEED CO., 
Hickory, N. C. 














Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





SOUTH CAROLINA VIEWS ON GROUPING THE RACES. 


Striking Utterances by a South Carolina Business Man, a South 
Carolina Editor, a South Carolina Farmer and an Ex-South Care 
olinian—Disastrous Consequencs of Present Policies Portrayed. 


By Clarence Poe. 


ETTERS continue to come to us 
from all quarters concerning 
our recent articles on grouping 

the races in separate communities in 
the South—for the good of whites 
and blacks alike. In The Progressive 
Farmer two weeks ago we printed 
expressions from Virginia, North 
Carolina, Alabama, and Mississippi, 
sut South Carolina’s voice was not 
heard. This was not because South 
Carolina had not spoken, however, 
for we then had two notable letters 
from the Palmetto State, besides oth- 
ers that have since come in, and this 
week’s discussion is given up entirely 
to our Palmetto State readers. Each 
letter given herewith brings out a 
new argument for the grouping of 
the races we are advocating. The 
white women on the farms would be 
vastly better protected if they lived 
in wholly white communities such as 
we are urging; economic conditions 
would be improved, as Mr. Quillen 
points out; and as for moral condi- 
tions and racial purity, it is impossi- 


| ble to say how vast would be the 
change for the better. 


1.—AS A WELL-KNOWN PUBLIC 
MAN SEES IT. 


BRE is the letter from a well- 
known South Carolina pubiic 
man, a student, and man of affairs: 


“It’s a big question, and a very 
vital one. Of course, the great trou- 
ble with our farmers as a class is 
that they don’t want to work too 
much; if they were not inclined to 
be lazy, they would have long ago 
improved their condition. They 
would rather work Negroes in a cot- 
ton patch than make twice as much 
money in some other way. This con- 
dition is thoroughly illustrated in 
those sections of our own State, such 
as around Barnwell, where at this 
season many of the farmers are coin- 
ing money shipping vegetables, while 
their neighbors peck along in the 
same old way. But that is an old 
story with you. 

“The point is that our farmers be- 
come enraged when you suggest get- 
ting rid of the Negro, in any way. 
They say they hate the Negro, when 
as a matter of fact, they love him 
very dearly, and don’t want to get 
along without him. They can work 
him, cuss him and kill him; and they 
could not do that with any other sort 
of labor; it might bring on interna- 
tional complications, such as they are 
stirring up now in California. 

“It’s a strange condition. I have 
written column after column pro- 
testing against lynchings, but as @ 
matter of fact I would not, for @ 
great deal, live in the country, with 
the ever-present dread of an outrage 
such as brings on lynchings. Our 
farmers take the risk, and many of 
them do not realize it; and few of 
them would be rid of the race that 
makes the risk inevitable. But of 
course, you are right. The encroach- 
ment of the Negroes, as land-owners 
especially, makes the fuller social 
life of the country impossible; and 
it is the lack of the social environ- 
ment that has driven the white boys 
and girls to the towns. 

“You might enact a State law sim- 
ilar to the city ordinance in Balti- 
more, and similar to one I see has 
just been adopted in Atlanta, forbid- 
ding one race to purehase land, or to 
live, in a given area in which the 
majority of the holdings are in white 
hands, or the majority of the resi- 
dents are white. But from a larger 


viewpoint, from the view of uplifting 
the Negro, is that a wise policy? Can 
the race rise, segregated? Is not the 
contact with the white race the Ne- 
gro’s best chance? 

“Have you ever read Carlyle Mc- 
Kinley’s ‘Appeal to Pharaoh?’ I 
had a copy once but loaned it and it 
has been lost. It would be consider- 
ed chimerical in this day, perhaps, 
but to my mind it is sensible; it is a 
plan for deportation.’’ 


ii.—A BRILLIANT EDITOR’S VIEW 


BRILLIANT South Carolina ed- 

itor, Mr. Robert Quillen, of 
Fountain Inn, — Northern-born, we 
believe,—looks at the whole matter 
from an economic standpoint, but 
reaches the same conclusion as our- 
selves. To begin with, he discusses 
the tenant system, and quotes the 
story of the stranger who accosted 
the inhabitant of a tumble-down 
house on a run-down farm: 

“*Pardon me,’ said he, ‘but this 
farm of yours looks like it needed 2 
square meal. It’s the sorriest look- 
ing place I’ve seen on this trip.’ 

““‘T reckon you’re right, stranger,’ 
answered the native; ‘yes, you shore 
are. But thank Gawd, hit ain’t my 
place. I’m jest rentin’ it!’ 

“Strip the humor from this ancient 
yarn,” says Mr. Quillen, ‘‘and you 
will find a deal of bitter and primi- 
tive philosophy. 

“The native felt no shame over the 
condition of the place; he shifted the 
responsibility; he was merely a tran- 
sient. 

“Can ~you imagine him investing 
good money and hard labor in soil 
improvement? Why should he? It 
is a simple matter to move. There 
are always other farms to rent*—us- 
ually run-down farms. 

“But suppose he owned the land. 
How long before he would be plant- 
ing trees, trimming hedges, painting 
his house, repairing fences, feeding 
the soil for next year’s crop? * * * 

‘‘Now consider the matter of roads. 
Cities have paved streets. Forests, 
jungles, prairies have no roads of 
any sort. It is the simple law of 
supply and demand. Where there is 
much traffic, there are splendid 
thoroughfares. As traffic decreases, 
the quality of the thoroughfare falls. 
More people, better roads. 

“The same law of supply and de- 
mand—the same principle of pos- 
sessing all you can pay for—governs 
the public school system. Cities have 
splendid schools, not only because 
there is a demand for such schools, 
but because people in cities can foot 
the bill. 

‘In rural sections, where there are 
comparatively few children, the de- 
sire for high-grade schools may be as 
keen as in the city, but the burden 
of support is not so widely distrib- 
uted—there are fewer men to pay 
the piper—and the schools are of 
necessity inferior. So here, again, 
density of population rules. 

“Yet in this school matter there is 
another element that adds to the 
white farmer’s burden—an unfair, 
galling element. It brings us to the 
heart of the subject. Let us consider 
the Negro. 


* *& * 


‘“‘Nearly all Negro farmers are ten- 
ants. Their possessions are few. 
They are mule-and-musele farmers, 
knowing little of scientific agricul- 
ture. 

“They pay little tax, but they 
breed a prodigious number of chil- 
dren. They want these children edu- 
cated and—the white farmer pays 
the bill—most of it. 

“Having two school systems to 
support, the white farmer pays for 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


more than he gets, and because he 
can pay no more, neither school sys- 
tem is highly efficient. 

“Don’t blame the Negro. His am- 
bition to educate his children is nat- 
ural, and worthy. It is only the sys- 
tem that is wrong. 

“We all respect a decent harq- 
working Negro, but we can’t ‘neigh- 
bor’ with him. Our women folk are 
—we may as well be frank about it 
—our women folks are a little afraiq 
of him. And neither you nor I are 
anxious to buy a farm across the 
road from a Negro. We want white 
neighbors, and we are willing to pay 
a higher price to get them.” 


Mr. Quillen then sums up his con- 
tentions as follows: 


“1. The soil must be cared for— 
built up to a higher efficiency; roads © 
must be improved; school systems 
must be made better. 

“2. Tenants will not give thege 
matters the attention that land-own- 
ers give—not if they are merely hu- 7 
man tenants. 

“*3. The Negro, whether owner or 
renter, is an unsatisfactory neighbor. 
He decreases land values and adds to 
the white man’s school burden. 

“There is but one solution. The 
land must be tilled by white owners, 

“You may argue all around the 
point; you may advance theories and | 
try complicated systems, but in the 
end you must conclude that the fu- ™ 
ture of the South rests upon those © 
white men who own the soil they till, — 
They are the guardians of the soil’s © 
fertility. And they—and they only 
will be true to their stewardship, } 

“They are the men the South de- ~ 
pends upon for permanent improve- 4 
ments for church and school build- ™ 
ings, for good roads, for future good 2 
citizens. ; 

“A man is not a good citizen be- — 
cause he owns land, or a poor citizen 
because he rents. But, other things ~ 
being equal, the home-owner more | 
fully appreciates his responsibility to — 
the State, to humanity, and to pos- | 
terity—and his feeling of responsi- — 
bility is the root and branch of good 
citizenship. 

“The South must have more home- 
Owning white farmers.” 


Iil.—AN OBJECT LESSON FROM ~ 
THE SALUDA VALLEY. j 


R. J. Frank Fooshe, formerly of = 

Greenwood County, S. C., now | 
Assistant Manager of The Progres- © 
sive Farmer, tells how his own father 
was forced to move out from the fer- ~ 
tile Saluda Valley by the crowding 
out of white farmers by the increas- 
ing numbers of Negroes around 
them. He continues: 


“The story of what followed is 
written in dilapidated homes, in 
wasted lands, in a gully-like road 
that is no longer a part of the public 
road system, and in other outward 
evidences of changes that have taken 
place. There are still a few white 
people in a stretch of several miles 
along the river, but these are with- 
out even the blessings of a rural de- 
livery. It is with difficulty that they 
attend church and the conditions are 
anything else than favorable for the 
attendance of their children upon 
school. 

“Several plantations have been cut 
up and sold to Negroes. ‘These black 
people, as landlords or tenants, are 
having a hard time of it. While the 
lands in other sections have doubled 
and trebled, and in instances not a 
few increased in value several times 
over, those in the territory referred 
to, which was at one time looked 
upon as the most fertile in the coun- 
ty, will command but little if any 
more than then, notwithstanding the 
fact that a dollar now does only half 
duty as compared with the time 
when cotton was four to five cents a 
pound. Not even the Negroes have 
been helped by the changes that have 
practically given them control of a 
long and narrow territory up and 
down the banks of the Saluda River. 
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Across the river there is a wider and 
longer strip where the same condi- 
tions exist in a more intensified de- 
gree. It would take years and years 
to restore either section, the one in 
Greenwood or the one in Laurens, to 
former conditions.” 
IV.—A SOUTH CAROLINA FARM- 
ER’S BURNING WORDS. 

UR last article, the one with which 

we shall conclude this discus- 
sion, is from a South Carolina farmer 
with a great deal of 
feeling because, like the writer in 
his boyhood, he has felt the keen- 
ness of the economic struggle with 
the Negro and also realizes the hid- 


who speaks 


eous and sickening danger to racial 
purity that is inherent 
conditions. We do this 
South Carolina correspondent in his 


in present 


not support 


demand for radical legislation and we 
know section are 
extreme but in 
view of what he says, and in view of 
what we all Know as to conditions 
throughout the South, 
this: 

Do not the future of the white 
race, the future of our Southern ru- 
ral civilization, and the improvement 
of moral conditions, all alike demand 
some such remedy as The Progres- 
sive Farmer is advocating? 

Here is the letter from our South 
Carolina farmer, which 
this week’s symposium, 
other letters for later issues and we 
shall be glad to hear from all inter- 
ested readers. 
State reader: 


“T have read with deep interest 
your article on the race problem, and 
Jam entirely in accord with you, ex- 
cept that I think you did not go far 
enough in picturing conditions or ap- 
plying the remedy. 

“Hundreds of well meaning white 
people have for years used their mon- 
ey, means and time for the upbuild- 
ing of the Negro’s economic condi- 
tion, seemingly without a thought as 
to the effect it would have on the 
poorer classes of their own race. The 
picture you have drawn of white fam- 
ilies being forced to leave the farm 
to get white association, to educate 
their children, etc., is only too true. 

“But competition with the Negro 
is far more responsible for our white 
people leaving the farms than all 
other factors combined. If you 
doubt this, inquire at any cotton mill 
from Richmond to New Orleans and 
you will find that nine out of ten 
families left the country because 
they could not make a decent living. 
The crop they raised sold for less 
than cost of production. This was 
caused, could have been caused, by 
but one thing: Negro competition. 
He, the Negro, could and did make 
crops and exist.on less than the 
white race had to have. 

“Mr. Poe, you will pardon me for 
@ personal experience In the com- 
munity where I live, I have a repu- 
tation as a first-class farmer. I have 
a wife and six small children. We 
live as economically as possible, of- 
ten doing without things that many 
other people would consider necessi- 
ties, and yet we often barely clear 
expenses. Within sight of my house 
lives a Negro family, consisting of 
11 members; Their living expenses 
are never more than half as much as 
mine. At the present, I probably 
make three times as much per acre 
as they do, and it is only by this ex- 
tra production that I am able to 
exist. 

“Now, what chance will I have 
when the Negro through the efforts 
of well-meaning (but fool) white 
people and through his ability to 
Copy, raises his production to any- 
thing like mine? His expenses never 
increase iu proportion to his produce 


conditions in his 


in some _ respects, 


we do ask 


concludes 
but we have 


Says our Palmetto 


tion. In fact, by some hook or crook 
the Negro reduces his expenses when 
he buys land. nverybody knows 
that 90 per cent of the Negroes spend 
more money when working for a 
white man than they will spend 
when working for themselves. 

“In regard to the social problem, 
practically the entire race would like 
to have social equakKty. I hear some 
one say that the white race will never 
subinit to social equality with the 
Negro. At present we would not, 
but time and contact dulls the most 
sensitive minds, and if you will ob- 
serve, we are passing almost without 
notice cases that would have caused 
trouble a few years ago. For in- 
stance my attention was called to a 
white man -coming in town with a 
Negro a few days ago, who I was in- 
formed was his son. I was also in- 
formed that this Negro-son lives on 
his place, helps him with his busi- 
ness, and comes in daily contact with 
his wife and daughters. I know per- 
sonally of more than one family, not 
over three generations removed from 
pure Negroes, who associate on terms 
of social equality with the white peo- 
ple where they live. Within a few 
miles of my home a Negro child was 
born to (supposed to be) white par- 
ents, a reversion of type which you 
know. often goes back three or four 
generations. A minister in the South 
Carolina Conference informed me 
that one of his churches was made 
up of this kind of mongrel people, 
all passing for white. 

“California is paving the way for 
the only solution of the problem. 
Give us laws to prevent Negroes own- 
ing or leasing farm lands and you 
have solved the problem-—indeed two 
problems in one; for once you have 
eliminated the Negro as an indepen- 
dent farmer vou can get all the de- 
sirable immigrants you need, but so 
long as present conditions exist, how 
can we invite people to come from 
other sections to work under cond'i- 
tions which we find unbearable for 
so many of our own people? Now 


s . : ! 
in conclusion no doubt vou will say, 


such a law would be unconstitutional. 
1 say change the Constitution, and [| 
want to say further that the strong- 
est opposition we will encounter will 
come (strange as it may seem) from 
town land-owners and supply mer- 
chants, a great many of whom would 
willingly condemn their country to 
a mongrel civilization, for the sake 
of a little temporary profit.” 


Do Your Tenants Read the Best 
Farm Papers ? 


ERE’S a letter from one of the 

leading citizens of his section, 
@ man who takes an interest in 
the welfare of his tenants, and nat- 
urally gets better results because he 
does so. Now that the crop-growing 
season is on again, every farmer 
ought to see to it that all his tenants 
read the best farm papers. Here is 
the letter to which we referred in the 
outset: 


“Tt enclose check for four sub- 
scriptions to The Progressive 
Farmer for my tenants, as per 
enclosed bill. Some six or sev- 
en years ago_[ subscribed to The 
Progressive Farmer for a tenant 
on one of my farms, and I have 
noticed a steady increase in the 
man’s efficiency since he began 
reading the paper. It is the only 
paper that has come to his home, 
and he has read and studied it 
carefully until now he can dis- 
cuss modern farming with much 
intelligence, and what is better, 
he has improved as a farmer, as 
he has appliéd what he has 
learned. He is much, more valu- 
able to me as a tenant, and is a 
better farmer and a more con- 
tented citizen. I am hoping for 
similar results from these new 
subscriptions. Why don’t you 
urge landlords to put The Pro- 
gressive Farmer in the ‘hands of 
their tenants?’ 


(19) 833 
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' STONEWALLJACKSON. 


Domestic 
brick 
or catalog, 


Rev. F. L. McCue, President, Abingdon, Virginia. 


A College for | 
YoungWomen 
ing departments: 
Art 
buildings, 
address 


Literary, Music, Art, Ex- 


steam heat, electric lights 











Founded by 
miles from railroad, in a 
faculty. 550 students last ye 
ness Course. Strong department 
pianos installed for next year 
New $15,000 dormitory for girts, 
Christian homes for boys and young men. 
L students For catalog, address, J. A 


present Principal in 1887 
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Art and 





BUIE’S CREEK ACADEMY. 


healthful com munity. 
counties, 6 
of Mu sic—Vocal, 

Expre 
in charge 


» CAMPBELL, 


(Juliet country 


Twelve 


village, four and 
college men and 
States and Cuba. Good Busi- 
Band and Piano Seven new 
‘ssion under able experienced teachers 
Matron and Lady -Principal Good 
of religious influences thrown around 
Principal, Buie’s Creek, N. C 
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Organization Military. 
lege has one, Bingham the other. 
Lake for 

| Term, $300 a year, 





BINGHAM SCHOOL’S «= purpose 


Two details Png v. 3. Army allowed to 
Target and Gallery practice, with latest U. S 

amp during July and August, 
Address Col. R. Bingham, Box29 Asheville, N.C, 


for 120 years has been to make 
Asheville climate world renowned. 
N. C. The A, oe jo 


oys. 


rmy Rifles 
Tuition and Board 350% per Hal? 





Mars Hill Colleg 


other States and two foreign countries. Why? 
R. L. MOORE, 


Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, 
drew 399 young men and women last year from 
60 counties in North Carolina, and from seven 
Send for catalog, and inquire of our patrons. 


President, MARS HILL, N. C. 








Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
BLACKSBURG, VA. 


Degree courses in Agriculture, Ap- 
plied Biology, Horticulture, Agricultu- 
ral Engineering, Applied Chemistry, 
Chemical Engineering, Metallurgy and 
Metallography, Applied Geology, Civil 
Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mining Engi- 
neering. Sixty-four Instructors, Thor- 
oughly Equipped Shops, Laboratories 
and Barns. Steam heating and electric 
lights in dormitories. Library 20,000 
volumes. Farm of 1,100 acres. 


TWO YEAR COURSE IN AGRI- 
CULTURE AND FARMERS' 
WINTER COURSE 


Total cost of Session of nine months, including 
tuition and other fees, board, washing, uni- 
forms, medical oe etc., $281.25. Cost to 
Virginia students, $231.25. 


The next session opens Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 24th, 1913 


PAUL B. BARRINGER, M.D. LL. D. 


ae President. 
Write for catalogue. « 


Oxford College 


oe aad OXFORD, N C. 
An Honorable Record of 63 Years. 





Courses: Preparatory and College, 
Music, Art, Business, Pedagogy, 
Domestic Science. 


Faculty of Specialists, representing 

Cornell University, N. Y. (two teach- 
ers,) Hollins College, Va.; Wake Forest 
College, N. C.; Oxford College, N. 
Schools of Music: New York, Boston, 
Chicago and Paris, France. 


Schools of Art: New York and Parts. S-hools 
of Expression: New York and Boston, 


Apply for Illustrated Catalog. 
F. P. HOBGOOD, Pres. 
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New $25,000 Gymmasium 


This commodious building 
is a sample of the complete- 
ness of the Elon College 
$300,000 plant. Every 
modern conven- ‘ 
. a 
tence addition 

to modern- 

hess through- 

out, the rates 

are thelowestin 

the entire South, 

from $131 to $1on for 
ten school months. 

Terms easy Elon College 

graduates fill with success 

responsible positions in every 

department of life. Write at 

Once for 200 page catalogue and 

full particulars to 


President W. A. Harper 
Box.57 Elon College, N.C. 


Thalaayaead 2 
OF VIRGINIA 


Medical College of Virginia 


University College of Medicine 
(consouiDaTeo) 


Moadicine - Dentistry - Pharmacy 
S. C. MITCHELL, LL. D,, President 
New college building, completely equipped and 
modern laboratories. Extensive Dispensary service. 
Hospital facilities furnish 200 clinical beds; individual 
instraction; Experieaced Faculty; practical carrico- 
lum. 76th Session opens September 16, 1913, 
For 1 or inf ion address : 


J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary 
1126 East Clay St. RICHMOND, VA. 
































ALRADING BOARDING SCHOOL 
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Louisburg College, 
NORTH CAROLINA, 


The One Hundred and Eleventh Year 
Begins September 16th, 1913. 


At moderate cost Girls and Young Ladies 
can secure at Li ouisburg College pleasant, 
Healthful condi- 
in Thor rough Intellectual training, Lib- 
eral culture under true Christian influences. 
All the requirements for a well equipped 
ife. A new building with all modern equip- 
ments now in process of erection. 





Preparatory and Collegiate courses with 
Business, Music, Domestic Science, Art, 
Expression, etc. for Catalog write to 
MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, President, 
Louisburg. N. C. 
ee 
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Full College Courses 





CLAREMONT 
COLLEGE 


GIRLS AND YOUNG 
WOMEN. 


Location Unsurpassed. 
Health Record Remark- 
able. The school for 
Farmer’s Daughter. 
Send for Ilustrated 
Catalogue 
JOSEPH L. MURPHY, 
HICKORY, N. C. Prosidont 








SYLVA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


A Christian Schoolin the heart of the mountains 
Four buildings Electric lights: Railroad advan- 
tages. College-trained teachers. Prepares young 
people for college or for life. We are tooking for 
students who want to be real men and real women 
Young people who have formed a great miny bad 
habits and who are determined to hold og to those 
habits need not apply. For catalog address 

e 
Sylva, Morth Carolina. 


+. CS. WGRAM, Principat, 














for 260 Stud ished 
1884. Prepares for College, 
Business, Teaching, or for Life. 
Health, Character and Schoi- 
arship. Wide patronage. 
VERY REASONABLE RATES 
Each Student receives per- 
sonal attention. School 
highly endorsed. (Locatioa 
is near Greensboro, N. 0.) Por 
Beautiful Catalogue, Views, 
etc., address the Prasident, 


W. T. WHITSETT, PH. D. 
WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA 


Warrenton High School 


Consult the authorities of the Universities 
of North Carolina and Virginia, Washington 
and Lee, and the Denominational Colleges 
as to the work of this school. Catalogues 
furnished 











Warrenton, MN. C. 
JOHN GRAHAM, Principal. 








A School Of The Highest 
Grade 

New Building 
Accommodahi BARE 
500 Students: 


eZ 
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DAVIS - WAGNER 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Ss MAIN ST. 
Now OLK, VA 
A profitable 


Veterinarians Are Needed—3S.ofh>%. 


fession which is not a A thorough graded course 
of three years offe 
The Maneae City Veteriuary College. 
e Dr, %, Stewart, Dean, 
4380 East i5th St. Kansas City, Mo. 


(See other school ads. on page 2 - 




















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 











NITED” t) cr r 


Ei yk 


25 Cents Till January. 


‘‘In this neighborhood everybody reads The 
Progressive Farmer.”’ 


HAT’s what we want you to be able to say about your 
neighborhood, Mr. Subscriber, and we are not going to 
be happy until you can say so. 


“The Man Outside the Fold” must be brought inside—not 
for the sake of The Progressive Farmer, but for the sake of 
progressive agriculture, of a more beautiful rural life, of a 
greater South. 


Treat Them 


to the treat of treats— always 
welcomed, by all, everywhere— 


For a community where everybody reads The Progressive 
Farmer is bound to be a more progressive community than 
any other. 


Pa ies ph 282, 
EO 


We didn’t invent the saying, “You Can Tell by a Man’s 
Farm Whether He Reads it or Not.” Our readers invented it 
for us, and kept repeating it until we adopted it as a motto. 


Take any neighborhood where all the farmers read The Pro- 
: pps gressive Farmer every week, and you'll find the farmers in keener 
a ’ : rivalry as to which shall have the finest crops, the best kept fields, 
the prettiest homes, the most up-to-date farming equipment and 
machinery, and the most labor-saving conveyiences for their wives. 
Where everybody reads The Progressive Farmer you'll find it eas- 
ier to get all the neighbors to work together in every progressive 
movement that they should unite to help along—better schools and 
better roads and,rural telephones and rural free delivery and bet- 
ter health conditions and all other plans for neighborhood improve- 
ment. Every enterprising, progressive farmer helps every other 
enterprising, progressive farmer, and the more of them there are 
in a neighborhood, the better itis for all. If everybodyin the neigh- 
borhood is using better tools, for example, your local merchant 
will keep a better supply on hand. If everybody gets interested in 
painting farm houses, it will be easy to club together and buy paints 
cheaper. If everybody gets interested in Farmers’ Institutes, you 
can have bigger and better meetings and more enthusiasm. [If all 
the farmer fathers get interested in Boy’s Corn Clubs, it’s easier 
to get one started to help you boys along. If everybody is interest- 
ed in doing better farming, you will get great advantages in talking , 
with one another and exchanging experiences and ideas. If every- 
body is trying to do his best, in short, why you simply get more fire, 
enthusiasm, ‘“‘git-up-and-git’’—just as two horses have a wild, keen 
joy in racing with each other that they could never feelin running 
alone. 


sparkling with life—delight- 
fully cooling—supremely 
wholesome. 





Delicious— Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Demand the Genuine - 


At Refuse Substitutes. 


Soda 
Fountains 3-A 
or Carbone 

ated in Bottles. e 
Send for Free Booklet. 


In this great race for better farming, you need to get all 
THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 


your neighbors entered, and then let every runner do his 
blamedest! 





Now the way to get them entered is to get them to read- 
ing The Progressive Farmer. The way to get the Sort of 
“waked up” neighborhood we have just described is to get all 
the farmers in your neighborhood to reading The Progressive 
Farmer. 


Why Most Carriage Owners 
Want GooDYEAR Rubber Tires 


AKRON. OHIO 


They Lead All Others in Sales 
Because They Lead All Others in SERVICE 


After being in the field for 14 years, Goodyear 
Tires are now found on more carriages than 
any other make. Nearly four and a half million 
have already been sold. And three-fourths of 
all Carriage builders, knowing the public pref- 
erence for Goodyears, have adopted these more 


Aff, 


durable tires. Nor do you find any other tire sold 
by so many dealers. If at the price of ordinary tires, 
you want something more than ordinary service, in- 
sist on one of these most popular tires: 


“Eccentric” Cushion Tire 


$e especially designed for lighter vehicles—run- 
abouts, etc ote the wire hole is below the center. 
ere This increases the 

wearing depth of 

the tire one-half, 

and saves you that 

much money. This 

e 


centric’? makes it 
remarkably easy - 
riding. Alwaysgives 
satisfaction. 


Woy = 
“Eccentric” Tire 


= “Wing” Tire 
° 

Ou Tire 

Note this patented “wing’”’—how it presses 
against the channel, thus preventing mud, grit 
and water from getting in and quickly destroy- 
ing the tirebase. This tire remains sound. It 
won’t creep or getloose. Gives utmost wear. 
Will greatly lengthen life of your carriage. Of 
tough, springy rubber—exceptionally easy-riding. 

Send us your name on a postal today for our latest 
Carriage Tire Circular. (1261) 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 





made io your measure, in the 
Batest style, would you be will- 
ing to keep and wear it, show 
it to your friends and let them see our 
beautiful samples and dashing new 
styles? 

Could you use $5.00 a day for a little J 
spare time? Perhaps I can offer you & 
asteady job. If you will write me a 
letter or a postal at once and say: 
“Send me your special offer,” 3 will 
send you samples and styles to pick 
from and my sing liberal offer. 


Address : L. E. ASHER, President 
BANNER TAILORING CO. 
Bept. 384 Chicago, til. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


| ovt cost to you. 


1 absolutely guarantee to save you #50 to 
$300 on any Galloway gasoline engine. Made in 


‘ sizes from 1 3-4 h. p. to 15 h. p. My famous6 6.p. engine 


—without an equal on the market—sells for $99.50 for 
the next 60 days only! Buy now! Same size costs 
$225 to $300 through your dealer. Think of it! Over80,000 
Galloway engines in use today. All sold on eame, liberal, free 90 
Day Friel OF ‘er I make you--and al) giving eatisfaction. Ien't that 
proof eno 


Get My Catalog and Low Direct Prices 


Write me before you buy any 


ip 
ae | 
WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY, 
675 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lewa 





if you have any neighbors who do not 


read The Progressive Farmer, send us their 


names and we will send them some sample 
copies. Then call on them and ask them 
t@ subscribe. 


This is practically half price, less than the paper costs us, 
and we’d go broke if we had to sell the paper regularly at this 
price. But we make the offer because we believe if you once 
get your neighbors to reading The Progressive Farmer, they 
will subscribe regularly in the future at the standard dollar-a- 
year rate. 


More than this, we’ll pay you—and pay you liberally—for 
your trouble. 


We’ll credit you two months on your own sub- 
scription for every new 25 cent subscriber you send us. 


Send us three new 25-cent subscriptions and we’ll credit 
you six months, or send us six new 25-cent subscriptions and 
we'll credit you twelve months on your subscription. 


No more liberal offer has ever been made than this. It’s 
the easiest way to renew your own subscription without 
spending a cent, the easiest way to help your neighborhood 
along, and the easiest way of doing your neighbors a favor by 
telling them of the best bargain they will have offered them 
this year. 

“Thirty days and thirty thousand” is our plan—to get 
30,000 new subscribers in thirty days from July 20 to August 
20. See to it that every “man outside the fold” in your. com- 
munity comes inside within this period. Make a clean sweep 
so that by August 20 you can say: 


‘In my neighborhood everybody reads The 
Progressive Farmer.”’ 



































